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grow nervelel with the stress of the conflict within, 
he still holds us, and will not let us fall. It is only 
when we pull away our hands, and choose to walk 
alone, that he lets go. Even then he hovers near, 


ment that we cry out, “ Father, take me back ; I can- 
not walk alone!” 


of God seeking for men, to give them life and forgive- 
ness, to make them worshipers in spirit and in truih. 
When our Lord speaks of the Father as seeking such 
to worship him, we perhaps think.of them as a class 
already existing, for whom God is looking. But this 
cannot be the meaning. He seeks them, that his 


who are “a great way off” that he is looking for, 
that his finding them may bring them to become 
worshipers in spirit and intruth. And correspondent 
to his seeking there is the hunger of the human heart 
after this seeking God. The present writer once 
found in a darkened cellar a potato ‘which -had 
sprouted and sent out shoots fifteen feet in length 
toward a little spark of light inthe corner. It wasa 
picture of the essential craving of the human for the 
divine. The light was seeking it ; the poor tuber an- 
swered to the search. 


Sympathy with others is limited by our personal | 
experiences. We cannot understand the sufferings, 
the losses, the trials, the fears, or the joys, of another, 
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Life without hope is not life. Before every soul 
there hangs a veil hiding the future. Hope is “ 
anchor of the soul, both sure and stedfast,” Pn 
into that region that is as yet “within the veil.” If 
the cable that links the soul with hope’s anchor be 
sundered, the veil.is at once an impassable barrier, 
and progress beyond it is no longer possjble. Life 
has already ended in death. He who is without hope 
is as one without God, in the world. 


Trust as a habit is a,powerful support under great 
and crushing sorrew.. When the bolt falls from a 
clear sky, when faith is paralyzed for the moment by 
the suddenness or the overwhelming force of the 
blow, the heart that has trusted for years goes on 
trusting almost unconsciously. 


| agony of pain, even though we have never been | | troubled, saying, It is an apparition ; 


The reward of years | 


of trust is found in the moment when faith, stunned | 
and bewildered, reaches up to grasp the hand of God 
as instinctively as the child wakened. by a terrifying 
dream clings to its mother’s neck. And God never 
withdraws his hand from that swift, despairing, yet 
momentarily confiding, grasp. Even when we turn 
our eyes away in doubt and sadness, and our hands 


if we have never experienced the same thing ourselves. 
We can have pity for one. who seems to be in an 


called to endure such pain ourselves ; but only as we | 
have experienced pain can we truly sympathize with | 
one in pain. And so with every phase of human | 
feeling. Can we wonder, then, that God permits us 


orderthat we may in all sincerity “ rejoice with them 
that rejoice,” 
There are trials from a sensitive nature that only one 
of like sensitiveness can really understand and appre- 
ciate; hence he whose extreme sensitiveness is a cause | 


sitiveness to be a minister of sympathy and help to 


helper. It is not always for our sakes, but often for 


or of unsatisfied rnapnee. 


Our anniversary days,—days on whjch the year 
turns, axes on which the enginery of life revolves,— 
how sweet the saddest of them ought to be to us who 
watch them come and go! Life has its three or four 


seasons and their days, the days their very méments 
unforgotten day by day and year by year. But these 
anniversary times are all our own. 


have no longer a place in the busy crowd about us. 
The world keeps no anniversaries with us. But 
memory peoples the home corners for us.. We have 





may press on its way. Butstoponemoment! What 


ready to catch us to his great heart of love the mo- | 





we do not give, we cannot expect to receive. We 
are a part of that same cold, forgetting world. In 
that home and in that, and that, there are sad anni- 
versary days and moments of each day,—painful as 
ours are, albeit different from ours. The sweetness 
of memory and the bitterness of loss are alive there 
as they are alive with us. Each stands alone, yet 
one of all. Do we remember this? Then the world 


The various religions of the world are the picture | wi}} seem less cold and less forgetful to those who 
of men seeking after God. The Gospel is the picture | weep their sérrows once and once again. 


So let our 
anndiversaries warm and cheer the world. 


SHRINKING FROM BLESSINGS. 


In our ordinary life-experience the best of us are 


finding may make them seek for him. It is men prone to shrink from providential blessings, rather 


than to shrink from personal perils and temptations. 
It is not that we shrink from blessings as blessings, 
and have no shrinking from perils and temptations as 
perils and temptations ; but it is that, in God’s provi- 
| dence, a blessing is likely to come to us in an un- 
attractive guise, and a peril or a temptation is likely 
to present itself in an attractive form. 





} 
to have varied experiences of joy and of sorrow, in | 


and “weep with them that weep”? | 


of constant trial to him, is qualified by that very sen- | 
those who would otherwise be without a sympathetic | 


the sake of others, that we are called to a life of trial | 


years—to some more, to others less—that are the | 
great unforgotten years. The years have their sacred | 


The world for- | 
gets them. The dear ones who have passed away | 


a new world of our own, and the thronging street | 


| When our Lord had sent his disciples toward the 
| western shore of the Sea of Galilee,-after his feeding 
of the multitude near Bethsaida Julias, they found 
| themselves in a wild night of storm, tossed with the 
| waves, and facing a contrary and boisterous wind. 
But all this was of little moment to them in com- 
parison with the sight of their Friend of ¢friends 
coming toward them out of the surrounding gloom, 
| in order to bring them relief and comfort. “ When 
| the disciples saw him walking on the sea, they were 
and they cried 
No peril of wind or wave called forth 
a cry of fear from any one of them; but the gleam 
of the Christly presence, approaching as a blessing 
of blessings, ‘caused them to shrink back with terror, 
and to cry aloud in their fear. And those disciples 
}in that experience were representative of Christian 
| disciples in all ages, in shrinking more from blessings 
than from perils, because of their failure to recognize 
| the guise in which blessings present themselves in the 
| darkness of the night of storm. 
The Devil does not come to souls which he would 
_ tempt, in a form that is likely to frighten them, but 
he approaches them in such a way as to make his 
temptation as attractive to them as possible. The 
Lord, on the other hand} does proffer blessings in a 
form that may repel, or that may cause an instinctive 
| shrinking on the part of those whom he would bene- 
| fit. Whether we can see the reason for it or not, it 
is certainly a truth, that the more dangerous roads 
inviting men’s travel are broad and spacious, and 
seemingly safe, ways; while the safer and better 
| Ways are narrow and straitened, and difficult of pas- 
sage. This is as true in one sphere of life asin an- - 
other; and therefore it is that we are prone to hold 
back from the road where God’s blessings for us are 
to be found, and to move freely along the road where 
perils and temptations must meet the traveler, And 
, even though we know this truth as a truth, it is not 
easy for us to bear always in mind that blessings are, 
as a rule, less attractive than perils and temptations. _ 
A godly old clergyman, in looking back over his 
life of three-quarters of a century, said that he could 


| out for fear.” 















































now see that the incidents and experiences in his 
life-course for which he was most grateful, and to 
which he owed most in his best progress and attain- 
ments, were in almost every case those which, at the 
time, were a cause of shrinking or of sorrow to him, 
even causing him to wonder that God had called him 
to just this, or had permitted just that to happen to 
him. And that man of God was in no sense peculiar, 
in his habit of shrinking more from blessings that 
should. have been welcomed than from allurements 
that should have been dreaded and resisted. 

How we shrank from that separation which after- 
wards proved such a blessing to both hearts that were 
then made to bleed or to ache! How hard it was to 
bear up under that bereavement that opened to us a 
new heavens and a new earth, and that made new 
creatures of us for service and for progress! How 
gloomily loomed before us that anticipated change in 
the life-relations of our dear ones, which now we see 
that weshall eternally rejoice over! Yet how thought- 
lessly we yielded to that temptation to undertake an 
extra burden of service, that really caused us to be 
inefficient in the work to which God had set us, for 
the use of all our energies! And how fearlessly we 
moved along in the line of our personal inclinations 
as to our life-relations, as contrary to the plain les- 
sons of revelation and reason, until the issue of our 
action hopelessly showed us our folly and our wrong 
in so doing! How strangely we have been shrinking 
from blessings, while careless of perils and tempta- 
tions that we ought to have shrunk from, all along 
our life-course ! 

Oh, if we would only trust the Lord, in his 
guidance and ministry, instead of being influenced 
by our vain imaginings, and our unwise hopes and 
longings! God knows what is best for us, and he 
will bring that to us, or us to that. And when, in 
his providence, we find ourselves in storm and dark- 
ness, we may be sure that whatever comes to us 
through the surrounding gloom is the very best gift 
for us that he knows of in ali the universe. And if we 
will listen for his loving voice out of the darkness, we 
shall, like the disciples on Galilee, hear his words of 
loving assurance, “ Be of good cheer ; it is I; be not 
afraid.” 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


_ We are told that the angels desire to look into some 
of the mysteries of human life and destiny; and we have 
reason to believe that many a human being wishes to 
know more about angels than is definitely disclosed in 
the Bible record. A yenerable clergyman in Kentucky, 
who is interested in the subject, has this to say about it: 

In his very ablo article, ‘God’s Stamp of Nobility,” in The 
Sunday School Times of April 23, the Editor speaks of “ angels 
and archangels.” I have long believed and taught that there 
is only one archangel, and that his name is Michael (Jude 9). 
I think the prefix the and the prefix arch justify this opinion. 
In our late civil war, each army had many generals, but only 
one chief general. Please say by what authority you maintain 
the existence of more than one archangel. 

It is true that only in one instance is an archangel 
mentioned by name in the Bible record; but it does not 
follow that his being spoken of as “ Michael the arch- 
angel” indicates his solitariness in that order of being. 
When we speak of the archbishop of Canterbury, or the 
archbishop of York, or the afchbishop of Philadelphia, 
or the archbishop of Boston, we do not mean that he is 
the only archbishop in the world. As the prefix “arch” 
means simply “leader,” or “ chief,” it may properly apply 
to any one of several in the same grade. Thus, in Luke 
14: 1, our Lord is said,to have entered into the house of 
one of the arch-Pharisees, ‘“‘one of the chief Pharisees,” 
or “‘cne of the rulers of the Pharisees.” It is certainly 
true that in the days of our Lord, and of the writing of 
the Book of Jude, the Jews held the belief that thére 
were seven chief angels, or archangels. An illustration 
of this belief is given in Tobit 12: 15, where the angel 
says: ‘I am Raphael, one of the seven holy angels, 
which present the prayers of the saints, and which go in 
and out before the glory of the Holy One.” It was 
thought that each nation or people had a chief angel, or 
archangel, or prince of angels, in charge of the minister- 
ing angels of that nation or people, and acting as its 
representative before God. Thus, in Dagiel 10: 4-21, 





Michael is spoken of as Daniel's prince, in contest for 


his interests over against “the prince of Persia” and 
“the prince of Grecia.” The idea of a plurality of arch- 
angels thus held in the Jewish Church has prevziled in 
the Christian Church generally, and there is nothing in 
the New Testament that forbids it, even by inference. 
Roman Catholics count “archangels” as next above 
“angels,” and as the eighth in descending order in the 
grades of “ the celestial hierarchy.” In the communion 
service of the Protestant Episcopal Church, one of 
the ascriptions begins: “ Therefore ‘with Angels and 
Archangels, and with all the company of heaven, we laud 
and magnify thy glorious Name.” In short, while there 
is no specific knowledge on the subject among men, it 
has been the common belief among Jews and Christians 
that God has innumerable angels, and a plurality of chief 
angels, in their mission of ministering “ for the sake of 


them that shall inherit salvation.” . 


Questions about child-training have a practical inter- 
est to all ehildren and to all parents; hence when 
once they are opened for discussion they are smre to be 
followed up persistently from all directions, Letters on 
the subject of wiil-training versus will-breaking continue 
to come in from every side. A Presbyterian pastor from 
Minnesota has this to say concerning the permanent 
harm to a child sounds, Som the breaking of the will: 

I am greatly interested in the discussion on the necessity of 
training, and the evil of breaking, the child will. I am satisfied 
from observation, and I know from experience, that the man 
whose will was broken when a child is by that very process 
eternally wronged, weaker to resist evil in himself, and com- 
paratively of little use to society. If he goes in the right direc- 
tion, he does not half go, and he is just as likely to go wrong 
if he is subject to the influence of those whose wills have neither 
been broken nor trained. The father who undertakes to break 
a child’s will takes away the child’s responsibility ; for he as- 
sumes to decide for the child, and God himself will not do that. 
Indeed, this were to unman the man; for where.is the man if 
the will is gone? The power of choice I believe to be the 
image of God in man, The individual whose will is broken 
ever feels in subjection to the stronger will. The breaking of 
his will has trained him to yield because the stronger will is 
over him, and not because this or that is the right, and there- 
fore the better, course to pursue. It frustrates the very object 
of training, which is self-control. I commenced with my oldest 
child to break her will, but in twelve years since that time I 
have not, been able to undo the wrong JI did her.. I now pray 
constantly : “ © Lord, give me a strong will, and direct it. Give 
my children strong and well-directed wills.” This breaking 
of the wills of others we shall find less and less necessary as we 
gain control of ourselves more perfectly. 

A New York State lawyer seconds an implied editorial 
suggestion, that, if the choice must be made in a given 
case, it were often better that the parent’s will should be 
broken than that the child’s should be crushed. Hesays: 

That is a good suggestion that you make in your issue of The 
Sunday School Times of April 16, in answering the letter of 
one who believes in, or at least quotes as of effect, the Jewish 
code that a parent shal] take a stubborn and rebellious child to 
the magistrate, and that “all the men of the city shall stone 
him with stones that he die.” You say that “ it is very evident 
that that man’s parents did not break his will when he was a 
child.” Of course, in a contest with a child to break his will, 
there are two wills involved,—that of the parent on one side, 
and that of the child on the other. Now, if it is such a good 
thing to break the will, why not break the parent’s will, in- 
stead of the child’s? If this will-breaking is such an excellent 
remedy, why not let the parent take the remedy, and periodi- 
cally, or once in a while, have his will broken by the same 
means which he applies to the child? Your correspondent 
forgets that children have their rights as well as he. They owe 
obedience to their parents, but only when the parents’ com- 
mands are wise and kind and right. Parents are to be governed 
by the law of love in their dealings with a child, doing as 
Christ would do in their stead. Think of Christ’s undertaking 
to break a child’s will! The idea is contrary to the divine 
nature, as manifested in Christ and his teachings. 

The Levitical law to which reference has been made 
did not aim at breaking the child’s will, but at breaking 
his head and back with stones, as a punishment for his 
wilful misuse of his will. Certainly if a child were 
mashed into pulp with cobble-stones, he would hardly be 
worth more than “a broken bow” after that process; so 
it would be useless to quote his case in‘defense of the 
practical value of will-breaking, even if his will as well 
as his bones were broken. 

Of course, it is quite impossible to take up, in these 
columns, every separate case that is presented,and make 
the application to it of the principles already announced 
here. Yet there are single cases that can be made use 
of as illustrative of a large class-of cases. Here, for 
instance, comes a Wisconsin correspondent, with his 
special case for treatment, as follows: 

Your recent reply to a correspondent, who asked a definition 
of child-training, seems clearly expressed. Yet, if we are will- 





ing to continue a thought already often suggested, would you 
mind answering specifically this question: If your boy, still 
young, insisted on going on the streets, would you finally Jet 
him do it, rather than “‘by mechanical means” or by author- 
ity keep him at home? The drift of your answer to the eor- 
respondent seems to say Yes; but this is so-hard to believe that 
it would be pleasing to one to know directly if he is correct in 
this inference or not. 

No, it would not be right for a parent to let such a 
boy go on unchecked to his own ruin. It should be his 
aim and his first duty to train that boy to will to stay 
Indoors at proper times; and he might know that if he 
were fit for his position as a father he could so train his 
will, But while seeking to do this duty, he might find 
it necessary to restrain the boy forcibly from going out, 
or even, in an extreme case, he might see it to be his 
duty to punish him for going out. But he would not 


have the right to whip him until his will was so broken 
or crushed or destroyed that he could no longer go out 
if he wanted to do so. “A child’s right of choice is. God- 
given, and must not be taken away or destroyed. His 
will ought to be trained aright, and he may fairly be made 
to realize the peril of a wrong choice; but no one has a 
right to force his choice by Brute strength. 








WEAVINGS. 
BY MARY ROLLINS MURPHY. 


O weaver, Life! 
What texture bast thou made of me— 
These duns and scarlets of my heart, 
These fragile threads of joy, these ropes 
Of wo? Dost know thy loom’s keen smart ? 


O weaver; Life! 
I saw thee catch a smile from one 
I love, and thread thy shuitle’s eye 
With it, and weave its gleamings through 
My somber soul, I heard a cry— 
O weaver, Life !— 
Of agony, and that thou passed 
Out of some broken heart to mine— 
Tears, terrors, laughings, sighings, mirths— 
I felt all in myself combine. 


O weaver, Life! 
Though fabrict of thy wealth and art, 
Though velvet-napped, though clad in gold— 
My robe but catches dust, and hides 
Myself— O robe, unloose thy hold! 


O weaver, Life! 
I need my soul untrammeled, free, 
Unmixed with other souls or things— 
Unweave and ravel, Life! What then? 
God’s shuttle through me wings and wings. 
Philddelphia. 


THE REST- DAY. 
BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS \THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 


The observance of a day of rest, recurring at brief in- 
tervals of time, is found in nearly all civilizations, In 
some it is the tenth day which is thus observed. In 
Japan, for instance, the first, tenth, and twentieth day 
were taken as rest-days. The attempt to substitute a 
tenth day-for the seventh was made in France during 
the revolutionary fever. But it was a failure because 
the interval from rest-day to rest-day was found too 
long. Alexander von Humboldt, who was in Paris 
during that time, declares that his experience of the 
French decade made him in love with Sunday for the 
rest of his life. 

Among:the Jews alone we find the constant and regu- 
lar observance of the seventh day as the day of rest, 
although the observation of the intervals of the meon’s 
phases did suggest an approach to this by other Semitic 
peoples, and among the Booddhists. In the Old Testa- 
ment we have two accounts of the institution of the day 
of rest. The first is in the account of the creation,—an 
account which must be read alavays in connection with 
the statement that man was made in the divine image. 
In this first account the divine resting from the creative 
work is given as the reason for the separation of the 
seventh or rest-day from the others, and its blessing by 
God. This recognizes the Nery truth which our Lord 
enunciated when he said, “The sabbath was made for 
man.” Its observance belongs, therefore, to the deepest 
necessities of his nature,—is a part of that divine image 
in which he was fashioned. 

From this time we find no reference to the Sabbath 
until the era of the exodus. The lives of the antedilu- 
vians and of the patriarchs are narrated without a 
reference to it. The frank enumeration of their sins as 


























the ground of God’s judgments passes over Sabbath- 
breaking. The description of Abraham’s faithfulness in 
his house makes no mention of his enjoining the day of 
rest on his family. This omission has been found puz- 
zling, but it is perfectly explicable. Until the exodus 
the elect seed had not attained to that social develop- 
ment which fitted them to exhibit the divine image 
in labor and in rest. From the days of Abel they had 
had but one occupation, the keeping of sheep,—an em- 
ployment designed to fit them for understanding and 
sympathizing with God’s care of his people. But the 
shepherd’s life is not one which alternates between 
strenuous work and earned repose. Its duties must be 
much the same on one day as on another. It has abun- 
dance of leisure on every day. So the Sabbath could not 
come to the front until a more advanced industrial con- 
dition was reached. 

This came at Sinai, when the limitation of the elect 
peopie to the shepherd’s life ceased, and most of them 
laid it aside at once. They became tillers of the ground 
in a land of their own, producing far more sustenance 
from’a smaller area than the shepherd required, but by 
the means of more strenuous toil. They attained thus 
a more rapid societary movement. They worked harder, 
and crowded more life into each month and year. Now 
came the temptation to be enslaved by their work, and 
to be reduced by it to a bondage as entire and as oppres- 
sive as that of their sojourn in Egypt. So the God who 
hates all bondage and breaks all chains, comes to the 
release of his people. To save their humanity from ab- 
sorption in the service of Mammon, and to keep alive 
his own image in them, he enjoins upon them the day 
of rest. 

As the divine life is the life in which the highest 
activity is blended with the profoundest repose, so shall 
man’s life reflect it in a finite way by the alternation of 
activity and repose. The two ideas are essential to our 
complete conception of God. Think of him only as 
eternally active, and he comes to be thought of (panthe- 
istically) as a force pervading the universe. Think of 
him only in repose, and we conceive him as withdrawn 
from the life of the busy universe, in an isolation which 
is a bar to all sympathy. In the union of the two 
thoughts we find a help to the Christian conception of 
God,—the God who has everything to do, but never is 
hurried, because he has eternity in which to do it, 

So the divine image in man comes out in man’s work 
and his rest. Both are indispensable. Idleness and 
sloth hide that image under the eating rust of disuse. 
Constant and unrelieved toil efface it by a restless fric- 
tion. The former no longer exists as an ideal of life in 
our Western civilization ; the latter is our danger. « 

With every generation of our history the rush of 
activities becomes more absorbing and more strenuous, 
and the danger of ceasing to be mén in becoming mere 
workers grows upon us. Societary circulation is swifter; 
invention brings man closer to man, and multiplies the 
demands on our time and thought, while seeming only 
to increase our comforts, The outward look on life 
leaves us less time for the upward look on God. The 
“things seen and temporal” increase in number and in- 
terest, till we need an effort to get our gaze turned to the 
things unseen and eternal. So the need of the day of 
rest grows instead of diminishing, and experience forces 
men to see the uses of Sunday even for lower ends than 
these. We need it that man and beast may not be worn 
out by “the pace that kills.” We need it that men may 
preserve their mental sanity and retain their fitness for 
the best work they are capable of. But, after all, we 
need it most to keep us in that living relation to God 
which is needed to keep us men. 

“The Sabbath was made for man,”—for our humanity. 
It was made to lift us off the animal level, and bring out 
in us all that belongs to the superior nature. It was 
made to keep us in human liberty, and to save us from 
a bestial bondage to toil. It was made to keep us in, 
that likeness to God, which was the starting-point in 
our creation, and is the goal of our development. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


AMONG THE GREAT HINDOO SHRINES. 
BY HARRIET M. OGDEN NEVIN. 


Far down in the extreme south of India, among the 
Tamil-speaking natives, are the largest and finest. Hindoo 
temples in the world. Benares is the sacred ‘city of the 
Hindoo, and contains thousands of their places of wor- 
ship; but none of them can approach these southern 
buildings in size and splendor. 

After a very rough night, spent in crossing from Co- 

Jombo, on the island of Ceylon, to Tuticorin, the comfort- 


able lqunging coaches on tlie train en route for Madura are 
very enjoyable; and the pleasure is much enhanced by the 
sights, afforded from the open windows. ‘The cars glide 
past fields of rice and hemp, jute and indigo, plenty of 
graceful pampas- grass waving in the bright sunlight, 
acacia-trees in full bloom, and fine hedges of large aloes 
on each side of the track. The ride is through a flat 
and fertile country, with low hills in the distance. 

The Prince of Travancore, with his harem and suite, 
was on the train on which the writer rode, and at every 
station was surrounded by a crowd of curious and pic- 
turesque natives. At Madura the royal party alighted, 
the ladies resplendent with jewels of many colors, and 
were met by a band playing “God Save the Queen,” 
—for this is an English country now, and you hear our 
own familiar tongue spoken everywhere. 

At Madura is one of the finest temples,’ built in honor 
of Minakshi, the wife of Siva, the third person in the 
Hindoo triad. The Choultry, which serves as an en- 
trance to the temple, is a splendid granite hall built by 
the munificent rajah Trimal Naik, in the seventeenth 
century, at fhe cost of a million sterling. It is three 
hundred and thirty-three feet by eighty-two feet, and 
rests on a hundred and twenty-eight stone pillars, 
handsomely, although rudely, carved. The great pagoda, 
or temple, covers twenty acres of ground, with nine 
finely carved and gorgeously colored towers. But these 
towers are among the wonders of India, where there is 
so much that is strange and marvelous. They .rise from 
the roof of the temple some twelve or fourteen stories 
high, tapering toward the top, carved in beautiful and 
fantastic designs, with innumerable niches, in which sit 
or stand some of the many gods of the Hindoo pantheon. 
Every square inch is’carved, and the whole is brilliantiy 
colored. As seen under the marvelous skies of India, it 
is indeed a sight to be long remembered. 

In the center of the temple, surrounded by long, pil- 
lared alcoves, in. which sit more gods, and overshadowed 
by the wonderful towers, is the “Tank of the Golden 
Lotus,” so called from the golden bench on which can- 
didates for degrees used to sit. The tank is an insepa- 
rable adjunct to all Hindoo temples; at least, water in 
some way they must have for their numerous ablutions 
and religious ceremonies. 

Madura is a very old place, and the remains of the 
Hindoo university founded about A.D. 500 still exist, 
Trimal Naik’s palace is one of the sights of the town. It 
is stuccoed, and in the Saracenic style, with handsome 
pillars and colored roof. In the great dome, ninety feet 
across, the judge holds court where the rajah used to 
sleep. Once, so tradition runs, a robber made a hole in 
the ceiling of the palace, and came down a rope, while 
all were sleeping, and carried off many valuable jewels. 
He was discovered, and, instead of being punished, was 
rewarded for his cleverness, 

Outside the palace is “Trimal Naik’s Tank,”—a lake 
with a pretty temple in the center of it. Walking 
through the grounds, and in and out the temples, is an 
elephant with the holy mark on his forehead, picking up 
coins from the ground when any are thrown him. There 
is quite a prosperous American mission at Madura, num- 
bering some seyen thousand converts, and with a normal 
school attached. A pleasant day was spent at the mis- 
sion, breakfasting with Mr. and Mrs. Jones, and Miss 
Swift, principal of the girls’ high school. Many of the 
pupils were away on a vacation, but those at home were 
bright, intelligent-looking girls. Mr. Herrick and Mr. 
and Mrs. Washburn, from the Parsamully boys’ school, 
only two miles away, were also with us. Dinner was 
taken at Dr. Root's hospitable home, and many of our 
American vegetables were eaten and enjoyed, although 
it was the middle of winter. The mission houses are 
very comfortable, and all the inmates seem happy; but, 
of course, they must encounter numerous privations and 
disagreeable things. 

Tanjore is another interesting place, standing on a plain 
inside two forts, one six miles around, containing a great 
fourteen-story pagoda, two hundred feet high and eighty- 
two feet square, with wonderfully carved and colored 
towers, like those at Madura. The natives tell you that 
it is three thousand years old, but it really only dates 
back to the eleventh century, Among the carvings and 
gods on one of the towers is‘a European with a wide- 
awake hat on. It was prophesied three thousand 
years ago, the Hindoos say, that such men would at 
some time conquer India. In the courtyard of the 
temple, under a stone canopy supported by pillars, and 
standing on astone platform, all finely carved, is a sacred 
stone bull, about fourteen feet high, in a recumbent po- 
sition, carved out of the solid black granite, and deco- 
rated with strings of bells cut in the rock. This temple 





is sacred to Siva and Ganesha, the elephant-headed god, 


his first son. Fine carvings and many paintings adorn 
the temple walls. ‘ 

The church at the tank was built by Christian Fried- 
rich Schwartz, one of the most energetic and successful 
missionaries of the eighteenth century, and who did so 
much to make the name and character of Europe re- 
spected and trusted in India. He founded the mission 
here, and was the tutor of the Rajah Serfojee. The 
latter was an extraordinary man in many respects, a 
poetanda musician, and spoke both English and French. 
He had the sculptor Flaxman make a statue of Schwartz 
in marble representing his death-bed, which adorns the 
church he founded, Schwartz is buried in a second 
church at Manamootoo, outside the fort. A marble 
statue of the rajah adorns his palace, which is an inter- 
esting place, with picturesque audience halls and finely 
colored columns, Here are shown the last rajah’s cloth- 
ing and fittings, and here stil] reside eleven of his widows. 
Vast rice-fields cover the delta of the river Cauvery, near 
here, the waters of which are navigated by boats made 
of basketwork and leather. At Trichinopoly is Schwartz's 
first mission church. Here, too, Bishop Heber was 
drowned in 1826, being seized with paralysis while bath- 
ing in a tank just after preaching in St. John’s Church 
and holding a confirmation in Tamil in Schwartz’s mis- 
sion church. He lies buried in St. John’s Church. 

The fort of Trichinopoly is on a granite rock two hun- 
dred feet above the Cauvery, and is reached by some 
eight hundred steps cut in the rock, and painted in stripes 
of red and white. Here is another temple in honor of 
Siva, who is a very important part of the Hindoo triad, 
—holding his place by fear, his name signifying “‘ The 
Destroyer.” From the top of the rock is a fine view of 
the town, the hills, and the Cauvery and Coloroon rivers, 
Trichinopoly won much renown in the wars between 
Lord Clive and the French in 1751-52. 

Two of the most famous Hindoo temples are on the isl- 
and of Seringham, between the Cauvery and the Coloroon 
rivers, just outside the town. One of them stands in the 
center of a vast space composed of seven square enclosures 
three hundred and fifty feet from each other, so that the 
outer one extends nine hundred and sixty by eight hun- 
dred and twenty-five yards, Each enclosure bas high 
gate towers in the middle of each side, carved and colored 
like those at Madura and Tanjore. In a gold dome in 
the center is the god Vishnu, the second-person of the 
Hindoo triad. A walk extends around the top of the 
building, affording marvelous views of the palm-trees* 
and hills in the distance, and near at hand the wonderful 
towers, shining dome, and enclosures of thetemple. The 
temple is a wealthy one, and its jewels and treasures of 
gold are only to be seen by an order from the collector 
sent the day before to prepare the way. The visit is 
most interesting and entertaining. One is received at 
the entrance by a most dignified man, one of the high- 
priests in charge, and presented with a lime as a mark 
of courtesy. 

On being yshered into the courtyard, two temple ele- 
phants meet the visitor, having the sacred Vishnu mark 
on their foreheads, shaking their big trunks, and begging 
as well as they can for some coins for the service of the 
temple, Then one is escorted to an open space in the 
center of the court, which is roped off to keep away 
the common crowd, and seated on chairs, while obliging 
attendants draw forth from boxes and bundles the glit- 
tering treasures. The jewels are truly magnificent,—a 
dazzling profusion of diamonds, sapphires, emeralds and i 
rubies ‘of immense size, both cut and uncut; long ropes 
of fine pearls, moonstones, and turqupises, until one is 
fairly satiated with precious stones. Then follow orna- 
ments and vases for the temple service, some of great 
size and all of pure gold; a golden umbrella, studded 
with jewels, to hold over the god’s head when he is taken 
out in solemn procession; and many other things both 
beautiful and costly, After inspecting the treasures, 
wreaths of the sweet-smelling temple flowers are hung 
over the visitor's shoulders ag a mark of what they call 
“temple respect,” and bouquets of the same are placed 
in the hands. Then the whole procession starts to show 
the temple,—a motley crowd of Hindoo men, women, 
and children, guides, priests, sacred elephants, and a 
good-sized band of music, all to escort some two or three 
American travelers, who feel entirely out of place in the 
midst of so much ceremony and display. 

Outside of the temple is one of the cars of the terrible 
god Juggernaut, before which hundreds of devotees, it is 
said, used to prostrate themselves as the god was pulled 
along the street, and allow the heavy car to be hauled 








over their bodies, often maiming and killing themselves 
by the operation, but resting happy in the thought that 
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by so doing they obtained a sure passage to heaven. 
This ceremony has been stopped by order of the British 
Government, although it is still occasionally done in 
out-of-the-way provinces. So greatly do these people 
need the gospel of Christ! 


Riverton, N. J. 





A GROWING DANGER. 
BY JULIA B, SCHAUFFLER. 


Is it not time for a word of warning as to the indis- 
criminate use of some forms of expression, which, 
beautiful in themselves, lose their charm and their 
power when brought into constant service? Such an 
expression is “In His name,” which the “ King’s Daugh- 
ters” and the Societies of Christian Endeavor seem to 
have pressed into use for all occasions, That the phrase 
is suitable for the proper time and place is quite evident; 
but is it not wrongly applied when appended to every 
unimportant note or business letter? Young girls write 
communications like the following: 

DEAR CARRY: 
If you will come over to our house this evening, we will 
lave a candy-pull. and lots of fan. Do come, if you can. 
Yours, in His name, ISABEL. 
Or a Sunday-school treasurer will write: 
Dear Mr. Harnrss: 
I enclose the checks to pay the bills for the Christmas 
festival, and remain Yours, in His name, 
G. H. Monro. 

Such a use ‘of this phrase degrades it into “cant; ” 
that is, a religious expression with no true feeling behind 
it. Isabel is not thinking of the Lord when she writes 
thus to Carry, nor is Mr. Monro when he sends off the 
checks to Mr, Harris. Now if Isabel wants to write to 
her friend about some good work to be done, some fresh 
effort to be made, she can make no stronger appeal than 
“in His name;” and yet the force of that appeal wil] 
be lost through the too common usage it has endured. 
The bloom’is off. Some one may say, “ But we are to do 
all things to the Lord,—eating and drinking, and all the 
daily round of duty and pleasure.” This is true; and 


yet, the more we love and reverence the Lord, the more 
careful we should be how we use his holy name. We 
had far better have the thought of God always in our 


hearts, than his name constantly on our lips. 

Our sense of reverence is also lessened by the want 
of proper care in addressing the Lord in prayer, One 
‘hears many prayers in these days addressed entirely to 
“Dear Jesus.” We have certainly Scripture warrant 
for praying to the Lord Jesus Christ; but is it not more 
safe to pray to God the Father, in the name of his Son, 
lest the too familiar use of such expressions as “ dear 
Jesus ” should take away from the reverence of our ap- 
proach to the Lord? Again and again are we told, in 
the New Testament, to pray in Christ’s name. When 
Faber writes, 


“ Dear Jesus, ever at thy side, 
How loving thou must be!” 


we feel that it is appropriate; but when these words are 
repeated over and over in a prayer, they become weak 
and sentimenta!. The Bible gives us so many varied 
forms of expression for addressing the Lord, that it seems 
as though we should be content to use them, and not 
seek for others Jess suitable and reverent. One of the 
most difficult things in extempore prayer seems to be the 
, right use of the Lord’s name; and one certainly hears 
the constant misuse of it. I should like to give three 
examples of this error which have come under niy own 
notice. One ,00d elder repeats “O Lord!” as often as 
twenty-nine times in a prayer of three or four minutes, 
while another used the word “‘ Father” so frequently 
that a count was made, and it was found that the word 
was introduced thirty-seven times in a short prayer. 
While a third prefaces every petition with the words, 
“Grant, Father in heaven,” which he utters so rapidly 
that they always sound like “ Grandfather in heaven,” 
and are apt to excite the young people in the prayer- 
meeting to »=ppressed laughter. 

These mistakes are largely due to want ot confidence, 
and a nervous desire to gain time to think of the next 
thing to say. A remedy for this can be found in making 
very short prayers until experience is gained. It is also 
an excellent taing to ask some judicious friend for a 
kindly criticism on a public prayer, so that mistakes may 
be seen and forsaken. The young people in our churches 
are having a grand training now in mission bands, and 
in the societies of Christian Endeavor; let the leaders 
in these associations watch very carefully, Jest such errors 
as have bee:: mentioned become fixed habits. 


New York City. 
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THE BROKEN FUCHSIA. 
BY “a A. E. C. MASKELL, 


Mary Sloan and Jenny Birch lived with their grand- 
mother Ryan, in a large city. Théy were cousins, and 
both misses of fourteen. Back of Grandmother Ryan’s 
house was # large garden, a wide, graveled walk dividing 
it in two equal portions. Mary was given one side, and 
Jenny the other, to cultivate just as they pleased; and 
both girls bought plants and flowers, and set them out in 
mounds and beds, until the garden looked one blaze of 
glory. 

But Jenny was a gay, rattle-brained little miss, who 
was so fond of romping and pleasure that she could not 
bear to stick to any one thing for any length of time. 
Mary loved to romp too, but she knew work ard steadi- 
ness were necessary to comfort; so she argse an hour 
earlier every morning, that she might have time for all 
her duties and pleasures, and garden too, while Jenny 
lay in bed or skipped the rope in the street. So it was 
not strange when Mary’s planfs grew and bloomed 
luxuriantly, while Jenny’s, overgrown with weeds, be- 
came unsightly to look at. Then it was that Jenny 
looked on with envious eyes, and felt real hatred in her 
heart for her cousin, especially as her grandmother held 
her up before her as such a pattern of industry. 

“I don’t care!” said Jenny one day. “I don’t likea 
garden, and I am going to get papa to send me a pair of 
English rabbis, or a puppy dog. I think the dog will 
be nicer.’ 

“ But you must remember that such pets do much 
damage, and might injure your cousin’s yard.” 

“Oh! I will look out for that.” 

And in the course of a week a diminutive dog bounded 
about the grounds at Jenny’s heels. f 

Mary never thought of danger until one day, when 
Fido had been shut up all the afternoon in the garden, 
she found several of her choice monthly roses torn up by 
the roots, and other plants scattered about in confusion. 

This was more than Mary could bear, and she went to 
her grandmother with tears in her eyes;, and the old 


lady, being just, commanded Jenny to part with the dog, 


and never again to bring anything into the garden to in- 
jure the flowers. 

Then Jenny accused her grandmother of partiality, 
declaring she had just as much right to pets as Mary Rad 
to flowers. 

“But Mary’s flowers injure no one,” protested her 
grandmother. 

Mary soon restored her garden to its original beauty, 
but, in one way or another, things did not go well after 
that. Almost every morning she found some of her 
choice plants torn up by the roots and broken. 

“ Neighbors’ cats, to be sure,” said Jenny, as she 
skipped about the garden, apparently unconcerned. 

But one morning, when Mary found a fuchsia broken 
off close down tothe roots, with all the beautiful scarlet and 
purple blossoms gone, she wondered, and, peering over 
into a neighbor’s yard, there lay the object of her search 
on the board-walk. 

** Now, a cat never would break down a fuchsia and 
carry it over to an adjoining yard,” Mary said to herself. 
So she determined to lie in wait and watch, to find out 
what destroyed her flowers. 

So one moonlight evening she went out into the gar- 
den, and hid herself behind a thick copse of bushes, 
where, unobserved, she could watch all that was going on. 

Presently her cousin came skipping out into the gar- 
den, and—could she believe her own eyes? But the 
girl stooped and tore up plants promiscuously, scatter- 
ing them right and left. 

With a suppressed cry, Mary sprang forward and 
grasped her cousin by the arm, exclaiming: “ Oh, you 
bad, wicked girl! How dare you?” 

“Let me alone, I say! And how dare you to call me 
a bad, wicked girl? It is you whe are wicked, for hav- 
ing poor Fido sent away. I hate you, I do; so there!” 
And, breaking from her, Jenny ran into the house, and 
up into her own room. 

Then Mary sat down among her beloved flowers, and 
cried. Should she tell her grandmother? Of course, 
that was her first impulse. But she knew that Jenny 
would be sent home to a cross stepmother, if she did, 
in an obscure little village, when here in the city she 
was enjoying every advantage, grandma having promised 
to keep both of them as long as they were good girls. 

“ Well, it will serve her right, the-mean thing!” said 





Mary, going straight into the i hea? but, as she passed 
her cousin’s door, she heard choking sobs, and she passed 
on softly to her own room, postponing her story until 
the next day; but, after she had considered carefully 
and prayed over it, she concluded to try returning good 
for evil for His dear sake whom'she was humbly trying 
to follow; so she said nothing about the affair to her 
grandmother, and both girls went to school the same as 
usual the next morning,—Mary with a happy, generous 
look on her face, while Jenny’s was clouded with anxiety — 
and guilt. 

Two weeks passed, and Jenny. wondered why she had 
never received one word.of reproof from grandma; then 
she was ushered into that lady’s presence, but her trem- 
bling was turned into joy, when grandma, holding up a 
dainty invitation, said: 

“It is for you, Jenny,—an invitation toa party. I 
am sorry that Mary is not included, but I suppose it is 
your gayety that has won.” 

“Oh, no! grandma; for the Daytons hardly know Mary 
atall. I don’t think they have any idea that we live in 
‘the same house; our names are different, you know, 
How gladI am! It will be just delightful to spend an 
evening at that pretty place.” 

So, when evening came, Jenny robed herself as daintily 
as possible in her one blue silk ; but there was a dissatis- 
fied wrinkle on her brow, and she said to her grandma: 

“If I only had some flowers to'wear. All the rest of 
the girls will have them.” 

“Then why don’t you ask Mary for some? ” 

“Oh! he hasn’t many now, and I know she wouldn’t, 
any way.” 

But the words were scarcely out of her mouth when 
Mary walked in with large clusters of tea-roses and white 
carnations. 

“Oh! are they for me?” screamed Jenny. 
Mary, you must have picked all you have.” 

“ Never mind that. Let me fasten them on for you. 
How beautiful they look over your blue silk!” and 
Mary kissed her cousin. 

Jenny said not a word, but she went to the party with 
a tremulous quiver about her lips; for the flowers were 
like coals of fire. . 

How quickly they scemed to wither, and she couldn’t 
be happy, try all she would, 

It was a late hour when she went brows: but she sought 
Mary’s room, and, throwing her arms around her neck, 
she lay her cheek, all wet with the tears of repentance, 
to hers, and sobbed out: 

““O Mary, Mary! you are an angel, while I am too 
miserable for anything: Oh! what shall I do?” 

“@ou won’t break any more of my flowers,” said Mary, 
softly stroking the bowed head. 

“Tl never, never do anything to injure you again. 
I suppose you never told grandma? ”’ 

“No,” said Mary. 

“Tf thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink; for in so doing thou art heaping coals of fire 
upon his head.” 

Camden, N. J. 


** But, 





SUNDAY- SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


—~—___ 
THE - AKRON PLAN ”: FURTHER 
IMPROVED. 


Since the description and designs of the Woodland 
Avenue Presbyterian Sunday-school, of Cleveland, were 
given in The Sunday School Times (January 24, 1891), 
scores of new Sunday-school buildings have been going 
up throughout the Sunday-school world. The plans of 
several indicate that the “ Akron plan ” is generally ap- 
proved by architects and popular among practical Sun- 
day-school workers. It will be remembered that this 
form was suggested to the mind of the Hon. Lewis Miller, 
superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal Sanday-school 
of Akron, Ohio, by a natural amphitheater in which his 
school once assembled while having a picnic in the 
couutry. “This is what we want every Sunday,” he 
exclaimed. His famous building was a development of 
this idea by the architect, Mr. Jacob Snyder of Akron; 
and its two principal features have often been imitated 
or further developed in the last two decades,—“ to pro- 
vide for togetherness and separateness” at once, as 
Bishop Vincent expressed it. 

This scheme—the grouping of a series of small class- 
rqgoms around a central auditorium, into which they 
open—finds further development and a new illustration 
in the Sunday-sehool annex; of the First Baptist Church 
of West Philadelphia. A visitor to this school notices; 
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when the class-rooms and parlors are thrown ‘into one | tect. Churches are largely what their buildings are. If 
large room, that the speaker at the platform is easily | the church of our Lord is to lay her hand on this mighty 
seen and heard everywhere, and that the building, in | world, she must become to the world a center of benefi- 
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actual use, is convenient and -thoroughly satisfactory. 
The pastor’s description of it is given below. 


A MODERN SUNDAY-SCHOOL BUILDING. 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH K. DIXON, 


Modern church life is known by its architecture, as the 
age is known by its ideas. The books are full of inspir- 
ing accounts of how the ancient builders wrought; we 
are told of the somber Egyptian, the graceful Grecian, 
and the forest-like Gothic; but the church life of the 
present is becoming full of what might be called “the 
people’s architecture.” The fathers put their prayers for 
liberty into stone, and reared temples for the future. 
The Builder for to-day must build for present usefulness 
and uplift. The ecclesiastical thought of our times, ex- 
pressed in its architecture, is the key-note of a larger 
spiritual life and an ampler outreach for the people. 
Two preaching services on Sunday, Sunday-school, and a 














cence, 


She must build to do work along many and 
varied lines,—educational, reformatory, philanthropte, 
spiritual. Her doors must be always open; the church 
building must not be a tomb six days in the week, her 
hands must be always full, the whole place must be filled 
with large and inviting hospitalities. 

All this I suggested to the architect, Mr. Isaac Pursell, 
when a new Sunday-school building was to be erected 
for the First Baptist Church, West Philadelphia. The 
building committee of the church, and our efficient 
superintendent, Mr. Caleb J. Chesshire, nobly seconded 
my ideas for aggressive modern church life. The necessi- 
ties in architecture for the realization of these ideas were 
accepted by Mr. Pursell, and the plans were shaped for 
business rather than ornament, though he has succeeded 
in imparting a chaste beauty to the entire work. 

This Sunday-school building, now completed, is built 
of brown stone, to correspond with the main church 


| building to which it is joined. There are ample hall- 


prayer-meeting during the week, is a program that | ways connecting the interior with the main auditory, 
belongs with the days of the stage-coach, and the nights | and the vestibules are large and cheery. 


of the tallow dip. Church buildings are reared no longer 


with the idea that architecture is ‘“frozen music ’’—with 
an ice-palace attachment, or as an “ornament to the 
neighborhood,” or for the glory and praise of the archi- 





The first-floor plan contains a young people’s parlor 
(designated as the “lecture room” in th’s diagram), 
which is used for the Christian Endeavor prayer-meet- 
ing and other gatherings. Between this room and the 


. 


main Sunday-school room are class-rooms, separated 
by sliding window-sashes, These rooms are in turn 
separated from the main room by sashes paneled and 
lighted with frosted glass. When these sashes are lifted, 
the entire lower floor is converted into one vast parlor. 
The main Sunday-school room is in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, with a clearstory and skylight. The horse-shoe 
shape makes the radiating partitions in the class-rooms 
come more sharply in line with the superintendent's 
platform. The class-rooms are all amply lighted and 
ventilated. The primary room is.a horse-shoe at the 
toe of the main horse-shoe, opening by sliding sashes 
into the main room, and facing the superintendent’s plat- 
form, The platforms in this room rise in tiers from the 
front to the rear, reaching a height at the last tier suf- 
ficient to allow for a toilet- and cloak- room beneath the 
floor, one each for the boys and girls.” Each tier of these 
platforms is’ wide enough to hold two or three groups of 
classes, so that the primary school may be graded accord- 
ing to the ages of the children. 

Overlooking this room are visitors’ galleries, entered 
from the hallway above, in order that strangers and 
parents may witness the teaching in this department 
without disturbing the session. Adjoining this room is 
the library, which has shelving for two thousand books, 
each book having a partitioned apartment with its num- 
ber at the top; for instance, 232 is above 132, and 132 
is above 32, so that any book can be readily found, 
Underneath the sliding window near the entrance of the 
library there is a projecting shelf, where the children 
leave their books as tney enter the school, 

The young men’s room, to the front of this, is easy of 
access, has an open fireplace, and is fitted up with read- 
ing-tables. having the best current periodicals, and with 
game-desks and easy chairs, This room is open every 
afternoon and evening, save at the hours of public service, 

Going to the second-floor plans, the ample hallway at 
the head of the stairs leads into the gallery of the main 
Sunday-school room, into the pastor’s study, and the 
ladies’ parlors. Electric bells connect the study -with 
the sexton’s room, the organ, and the front vestibule of 
the main auditory. At the head of the stairs there is a 
room for the church clerk, where there will be a fire- 
proof safe for keeping the records of the church, The 
ladies’ parlors are roomy and cheerful, and haye all con- 
veniences for Dorcas and home-mission work. 

In the young ladies’ room the circles of the King’s 
Daughters meet for worship and work. It is designed 
also to use this as a music-room, There are sliding 
sashes half-way up the wall, opening from these parlors 
into class-rooms; and when the class-room doors are 
thrown up the entire second floor becomes one apart- 
ment. Turning to the main room, with its amber sky- 
light, there is the circle of eight class-rooms running 
around the gallery, which is low, and surmounted by a 
brass rail. The floor of the gallery is six inches lower 
than the class-room floor, and is designed to admit rows 
of sittings around the entire passage, for the opening and 
closing exercises of the school, the rooms around the 
gallery being thus emptied for the moment. Immedi- 
ately overhanging the superintendent’s platform there 
is a cathedral pulpit, entered by a gateway from the floor 
above, and pendent sufficiently far up to permit the 
superintendent to survey the entire second floor, as well 
as the first, when the rooms are filled with classes. 

Going to the lower floor, not shown on these plans, 
under the young men’s room, the same size, and sunny, 
there is the children’s play-room, where it is designed to . 
have swings and playthings, so that tired mothers may 
come to the meetings and socials of the church, and 
bring their children, when a “ mothers’ relief committee” 
will take charge of them and give them a good time, 
Running underneath the entire length of the infant and 
main room thére is a dining-hall and “ drill-room” free 
from all obstructions. Here the ‘“‘Invincibles” of the 
Boys’ Brigade drill. There must be a religion for the 
boys. They are put through the manual of arms by a 
United’ States officer; the drill holds them, They are 
then divided into squads to do religious work; boys and 
young men, from fourteen to twenty-four, compose the 
companies. A kitchen adjoins the dining-room, and is 
provided with a double-oven range, self-cleaning boiler, 
sink, and other necessaries, with a sliding sash opening 
into the dining-hall. The building is heated by steam, 
—direct and indirect radiation,—is lighted by electricity, 
has several lavatories and toilet-rooms; and the ventila- 
tion is accomplished through a large shaft adjoining the 
church proper, connecting with all the rooms by ducts 
and registers. The entire edifice, as it now stands, will 
accommodate about two thousand people. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1892.] 


1. April 3.—The Way of the Righteoms...0000.00...... cc ccsceeeeeseeee Psa. 1:14 
2. April 10,—The King in Zion... _ 
8. April 17.—God's Works and Word.. sg ited 
(Also, Easter Lemon, ‘Matt. 28°: 1-20. ) 
4. April %A.—The Lord my Shepherd... 6.0... cccccccceeectercnenesnees 
5, May 1.—The Prayer of the Penitent 
6. May 8.—Delight in God’s House be 
7. May 16.—A Song Of Praise... oo... ccccscsccccesscsnecsseeeeneeensennes 
8. May 22.—Daniel and his Companions (Temperance 
Lesson) 
9. May 20.—Nebuche4nezzar’s Dream..... 
10. June 6.—The Plery Purtace, ...0...0.0.........6ccccccccscsceceeeneceeeenees 
Mh. June 12.-—-The Dem Of Lies. ........6....600000cceee Dan. 
12. June 19.—Review. 
13. June 26,—Messiah’s Reign (Missionary Lesson)............... 











..Psa. 72 : 1-19 





_ LESSON XI., SUNDAY, JUNE 12, 1892. 
“"" run: THE DEN OF LIONS, 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Dan. 6 : 16-28. Memory verses : 19-22.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED /VERSION. 


16 Then the king commanded, | 16 Then the king commanded, 
and they brought Dién‘i-el, and and they brought Daniel, 
cast him into the den of lions. and cast him into the den of 
Now the king spake and said un- lions, Now the king spake and 
to Din’i-el, Thy God whom thou said unto Daniel, Thy God 
servest continually, he will de- whom thou servest continu- 
liver thee. 17 ally, he will deliver thee, And 

17 And a stone was brought, a stone was brought, and laid 
and laid upon the mouth of the upon the mouth of the den; 
den ; and the king sealed it with and the king sealed it with his 
his own signet, and with the sig- |. own signet, and with the signet 
net of his lords; that the purpose of his lords; ‘that .nothing 
might not be changed concerning might be changed concefning 
Dan‘i-el. 18 Daniel. Then the king went 

18 § Then the king went to his to his palace, and passed the 
palace, and passed the night fast- nig. fasting: neither were 
ing: neither were instruments of *instruments of music brought 
music brought before him: and before him : and his sleep fied 
his sleep went from him. 19 from him. Then the king 

19 Then the king arose very arose very early in the morn- 
early in the morning, and went ing, and went in haste unto 
in haste unto the den of lions. 20 the den of lions. And when 

20 And when he came to the he came near unto the den to 
den, he cried with a lamentable Daniel, he cried with a lamen- 
voice unto Din’i-el; and the king table voice: the king spake 
spake and said to Dan’i-el,O Dan’i- and said to Daniel, O Daniel, 
él, servant Of the living God, is servant of the living God,isthy 
thy God, whom thou servest con- God, whom thou seryest con- 
tinually, able to deliver thee from tinually, able to deliver thee 
the lions? 21 from the lions? Then said 

21 Then said Dan’‘i-el unto the Daniel unto the king, O king, 
king, O king, live for ever. 22 live férever. My God hath sent 

22 My God hath sent his angel, his angel, and hath shut the 
and hath shut the lions’ mouths, lions’ mouths, and they have 
that they have not hurt me: for- not hurt me: forasmuch as be- 
asmuch as before him innocency fore him innocency was found 
was foundin me; andalso before; in me; and also before thee, 0 
thee, O king, haveI donenohurt.| king, have I done no hurt. 

23 Then was the king exceeding | 23 Then was the king exceeding 
glad for him, and commanded glad, and commanded that 
that they should take Din’i-el up they should take Daniel up out 
out of the den. So Dén’i-el was of the den. So Daniel was 
taken up outof the den,and no| taken up out of the den, and 
manner of hurt was found upon | no manner of hurt was found 
him, because he believed in his} upon him, because he had 
God. trusted in his God. And the 
king commanded, and they 
brought those men which had 
accused Daniel, and they cast 
them into the den of lions, 
them, their children, and their 
wives; and the lions had the 
mastery of them, and brake all 
their bones in pieces, or ever 
they came at the bottom of the 
den. 

Then king Darius wrote unto 
all the peoples, nations, and 
languages, that dwell in all the 
earth ; Peace be multiplied un- 


= 





» 24 
24 ¢ And the king commanded, 
and they brought those men 
which had accused Din’i-el, and | 
they cast ‘hem into tise den of lions, 
them, their children, and their 
wives; and the lions had the 
mastery of them, and brake all | 
their bones in pieces or ever they | 
came at the bottom of the den. 
2% F Then king Da-ri‘us wrote 
‘into ail people, nations, and lan- 
guages, that dwell in all the earth; 
Peace be multiplied unto you. =| 
26 I make a decree, That in 





25 


every dominion of my kingdom | 26 to you. I make a decree, that 
men tremble and fear before the in all the dominion of my king- 
God of Dan’i-el: for he is the liv- dom men tremble and fear be- 
ing God, ayd steadfast for ever, fore the God of Daniel: for he 
and his kingdom thct which shall| is the living God, and stedfast 
not be destroyed, and hisdomin-| for ever, and his kingdom that 
jon shall be even unto the end. | which shall not be destroyed, 

27 He delivereth and rescueth,| and his dominion shall be even 
and he worketh signs and won- | 27 unto the end: he delivereth 
ders in heaven andinearth,who| and rescueth, and he'worketh 
hath delivered Dan‘i-el from the| signs and wonders in heaven 
powerof the lions. andin earth ; who hath deliy- 

28 So this Din’i-el prosperedin| ered Daniel from the power of 
the reign of Da-ri’us, and in the 28 the lions. So this Daniel pros- 


pered in the reign of Darius, 
aud in the reign of Cyrus the 
Persian. 

10r, that there might be no change of purpose *%Or, dancing girls 

The American Revisers would substitute “ before’ for ‘‘or ever” in 
verse 2. 


reign of Cy’rus the Per’si-an. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: The Good Things of the Kingdom. 


Lesson Topic: Protection for the Faith‘ul. 


1, The Faithful in Peril, vs. 16-18. 
2. The Faithful Protected, vs. 19-23. 
3. The Faithful in Honor, vs. 24-28. 


Go.pen Text: No manner of hurt was found upon him, 
because he believed in his God.—Dan. 6 : 23. 

eT ee ee 
Datty Home Reaprnes: 


M.—Dan. 6 : 16-28, Protection for the faithful. 
T.—Dan. 6 : 1-15, Plottings against the faithful. 
W.—Dan. 7 :1-14. Revelations to the faithful. 
T.—Dan. 7 : 15-28. Revelations to the faithful. 
F.—Dan. 10: 1-21. Honors for the faithful. 
§.—Dan, 12: 1-18. Instruction‘for the faithful. 
$.—Matt. 25: 14-28. The faithful rewarded. 


Lesson OvUTIANE : { 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE FAITHFUL IN PERIL. 


|. Appointed to Death: 
They brought Daniel, and cast him into the den of lion. 
err engi . were cast into. 
8:21). 
He sent, #>4 L~.caced Jonn in the prison (Matt. 14 : 10). 
Fie: was about to bring him forth (Acts 12 : 6), 
ll. Sealed against Hope; 
The king sealed it; .. 
Writing .. 
8: 8). 
They ... made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone (Matt. 27 : 66). 
Cast him into the abyss, .. . and sealed it over him (Rev. 20 : 3). 
ill, Mourned as Dead: 
The king... passed the night fasting: .. 
him (18). 
Joseph is without doubt torn in pieces (Gen. 87 : 33). 
Why... weep? the child is not dead, but sleepeth (Mark 5 : 89). 
Lord, if thou hadst been bere, my brother had not died (John 11 ; 21). 


. 


40). 


. the burnt ig hery furnace (Dan. 


. that nothing might be changed (17). 
. sealed with the king’s ring, may no man reverse (Esther 


. sleep fled from 


Il. THE FAITHFUL PROTECTED, 


|. Held in Honorable Regard: 

O Daniel, servant of the living God (20). 
What honour... hath been done to Mordecai for this? (Esther 4 : 8.) 
The memory of the just is blessed (Prov, 10 : 7). 
There is a man. .. in whom is the spirit of the holy gods (Dan. 5: 11). 
ll. Defended by pine $ 

My God hath sent his angel, and hath shut the lions’ mouths 
(22). 
The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them (Psa. 34 : 7). 
The Lord hath sent forth his angel and delivered me (Acts 12; 11). 
Are they not all ministering spirits? (Heb. 1 ; 14.) 
ll, Approved of God: 

Before him innocency was found in me (22), 


Lord, .. . thou knowest that I love thee (John 21 : 17). 
If God is for us, who is against us? (Rom. 8 : 81,) 
If our heart condemn us not, we have boldness toward God (i John 


IV. Preserved from Harm: 
No manner of hurt was found upon him (28). 
Neither shall the flame kindle upon thee (Isa. 43 : 2). 
Nor had the smell of fire passed on them (Dan. 3 : 27). 
eit . not a hair perish from the head of any of you (Acts 
III, THE: FAITHFUL IN HONOR, 


1. His Enemies Overthrown : 4 
Those men which had accused Daniel, . . 

the den(24). 

iy, oe shall re, Ge unto him, as he had thought to do unto his brother 
(Deut. 19: 

His mischief shall return upon his own head (Psa. 7 : 16). 

Their sword shall enter into their own heart (Psa. 87 ; 15). 

ll. His God Honored: 
Fear before the God of Daniel: for he is the living God (26), 

The Loni, he is God; the Lord, he is God g Kings 18 : 39). 

Blessed be the God of Shadrach (Dan. 3 : 28). 

They ... glorified God, which 
(Matt. 9 : 8). 

il. His Prosperity Assured: 
So this Daniel prospered (28). 

Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper (Psa. 1 : 8). 


They shal} prosper that love thee (Psa, 122 : 6). 
He shall make his way prosperous (Isa. 48 ; 15). 


. they cast them into 


ad given such power unto men 


Verse 16.—‘‘ They brought Daniel, and cast him into the den of 
lions.’ (1) The proud sovereign : (2) The cunningcourtiers; (8) The 
unwavering victim; (4) The subservient executioners; (5) The fear- 
ful doom. 

Verse 18,—‘‘ Then the king went to his palace, and passed the night 
fasting.” (1) oS a sense of guilt; (2) With a ray of hope. 

Verse 20.—‘'O Daniel, is th . able to deliver thee?”’ 
(1) The ee ery; (2) The king’ 8 Confession ; (8) The king’s inquiry. 

Verse 22.—** My God hath sent his + and hath shut the lions’ 
mouths.” .Triumph (1) Before the (2) Over the lions ; (3) 
Through human trust: (4) By divine power. 

Verse 23.—‘* No manner of hurt was found upon him.”’ (1) Daniel’s 
— exposure; (2) Daniel's — preservation. 

Verse 26.—‘‘In all...my kingdom men... fear before the God 
of Daniel.”” (1) The impression on the king: *(2) The decree of the 
king ; (8) The honor to the Lord ; (4) The good to the world, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


REMARKABLE DELIVERANCES, 


Noah from the flood (Gen, 7 : 1, 18-28). 
Jacob from Esau (Gen. 82 : 6-8 ; 38 : 1-4), 
Joseph from prison (Gen. 41 : 8-14, 37-41). 
David from Goliath (1 Sam. 17 : 41-50). 
Mordecai from Haman (Esther 7 : 9, 10). 
The Hebrew children from fire (Dan. 3 : 26, 27), 
Daniel from the liong (Dan. 6 ;20-22). 
Disciples from the storm (Matt. 8 : 23-27). 
Peter from prison (Acts 12 : 5-11). 

Sinners from condemnation (John 3 : 14-17). 
The dead from death (1 Cor. 15 : 55-57). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The deliverance of the three He- 
brews from the fiery furnace resulted in a decree of Nebu- 
chadrezzar, honoring the God who had delivered them, 





Gotpen Text ror THr QUARTER: Thou shalt rejoice in 
every good thing which the Lord thy God hath given unto thee. 
—Deut. 26 : 11. 









Daniel 4 gives a detailed account of the temporary insanity 





- 
died in B.C. 561. His son and successor, Evil-Merodach, 
was slain by conspirators in B.C. 559. After several changes, 
Nabonidos, who had married a danghter of Nebucladrezzar, . 
became king (B.C. 555-538), associating with himself (in B.C. 
540) his son Belshazzar. By this time Cyrus, who had con- 
quered Croesus, was advancing to attack Babylon. Nabo- 
nidos wasdefeated in B.C. 539, outside the city; but Belshazzar, 
thongh besieged, remained in apparent security at Babylon. 
The besiegers gained possession of the city by diverting the 
waters.of the river Euphrates. Daniel 5 narrates the story 
of the handwriting on the wall at the feast on the night 
of the capture; the failure of the wise men to read: the 
writing; the,appearance of the queen (probably the mother 
of Belshazzar), recommending that Daniel be called; the re- 
ward offered Daniel ; his address to the king, recounting the 
story of Nebuchadrezzar and the impiety of Belshazzar him- 
self; his interpretation of the handwriting, and the reward 
bestowed upon him. That night Belshazzar was slain; the 


sity captured, and “ Darius the Mede received the kingdom,” 


The new ruler reorganized the kingdom, placing Daniel 
among the three “ presidents,” to whom the satraps ruling 
the provinces were responsible. The efficiency of Daniel led 
to such preference of him as aroused the jealousy of the other 
officials. A plot to destroy him was formed. The only pos- 
sible plan was one involving Dafiel’s religious. habits, The 
officials induced the king to forbid any one, under penalty of 
being cast into the def of lions, to make petition, for thirty 
days, to any other than the king himself. Daniel prayed 
three times a day, as usual, The officials readily discovered 
this, and informed the king, who wished to save Daniel, but 
could not escape the unalterable force of the royal statute. 

PLacE.—Babylon ; at the den of lions and in the palace of 
the king. 

Trmx.—Probably during the first year after the capture of 
Babylon, B. C. 538-537. 

Person&— Daniel; -his accusers and their families; 
“Darius the Mede.” The most difficult question in Old Tes- 
tament history is that respecting this king. There are no 
data, as yet known, that enable us to identify him with cer- 
tainty. Theories: 1. That there was a Median kingdom at 
Babylon, before Cyrus himself occupied the city; and that 
Darius was the personal name of Astyages, the grandfather 
of Cyrus, and the last king of the Medes. This view usually 
places the Median supremacy before the taking of Babylon 
by Cyrus. 2. That Darius the Mede was a ruler appointed 
by Cyrus. On this theory also some identify Darius with 
Astyages, who was allowed to act as king until his death. 
Othersthink Darius was the name of some otherwise unknown 
lieutenant of Cyrus, while it has been conjectured that 
“ Darius” is a transcriber’s error for “ Gobryas,” the name of 
the general of Cyrus whocaptured Babylon. (The difference 
between the two names in the original would be slight.) The 
problem is not yet solved, but its existence goes to prove that 
the book was not written in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
when no such historical difficulty would have been invented, 

Incipents.—The king commands that Daniel be cast into 
the ‘den of lions; he encourages Daniel, but sets his seal on 
the stone at the mouth of the den; the king passes the night 
fasting, and in the early morning hastens to the den; he calls 
to Daniel, asking if his God can deliver him; Daniel answers 
that his God has saved him; the king rejoices, and bids them 
take Daniel out of the den; no hurt is found upon him; his 
accusers, with their families, are cast into the den, and de- 
voured by the lions. King Darius makes a decree acknowl- 
edging the God of Daniel. Tie further prosperity of Daniel 
is mentioned, thus closing the historical portion of the book. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Some critics, who deny the genuineness of the Book of 
Daniel, allege that it was written by some unknown author 
in the time of the Maccabees, three hundred and seventy 
yeurs after the Captivity. Dr. Driver says, in his “ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of the Old Testament,” page 468: 
“ Darius, son of Ahasuerus, a Mede, after the death of Bel- 
shazzar, is made king over the realm of the Chaldeans. There 
seems to be no room for such a ruler, According to all other 
authorities, Cyrus is the immediate successor of Nabu-nahid, 
and the ruler of the entire Persian Empire.” A few years 
ago the same class of critics were positive that there was no 
room for such a king of Babylon as Belshazzar, spoken of in 
Daniel 5. He is nowhere mentioned by any other ancient 
writer. According to all other authorities, Nabonned was 
the last king of Babylon, and he was not in the city when it 
was taken by Cyrus; and, sofarfrom being slain at that time, 
he survived its capture several years. The account in Daniel, 
it was said, was irreconcilable with all the historical testi- 
monies on the subject. But, some years since, an inscription 
of Nabonned (Nabu-nahid) was found in which he speaks of . 
his son Belshazzar (Bel-sharuzur). So the mystery was cleared 
up. Nabonned had left the city with an army to operate 
against Cyrus. BelsheZzar, his son, who had been associated 
with him in the sovereignty, remained in Babylon, and per- 
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ished on the night of the entry of Cyrus, In like manner 
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Isaiah’ 20: 1 contains the only record of the existence of 
Sargon, king of Assyria. And yet the very first palace dis} 
covered in the ruins of Nineveh was that of Sargon, whose 
greatess and whose conquests are recorded in full in the 
inscriptions. So that even Dy. Driver is obliged to make the 
rather ungracious admission: “The circumstances are not 
perhaps such as to be absolutely inconsistent with either the 
existence or the office of Darius the “Mede; and a cautious 
criticism will not build too much on the silence of the in- 
scriptions, where many certainly remain yet to be brought to 
light.” And again, “ It is possible that Darius the Mede may 
prove, after all, to have been a historical character.” 

* Jt should be added that many circumstances concur to 
make it highly probable that Darius the Mede is the same as 
Cyaxares, king of the Medes, the uncle and the father-in-law 
of Cyrus, and associated with him in the campaign against 
Babylon. That his brief rule over Babylon, amounting to 
not more than two years, should be overlooked by historians, 
is not surprising. 

The lesson begins with the condemnation of Daniel for 
violating an edict of Darius, A number of officers, jealous 
of the exalted position of Daniel, a captive Jew, and unable 
to find any occasion against him except from his religion, 
persuaded the weak monarch to forbid the offering of ‘any 
petition to God or man for thirty days, except to the king 
himself, on pain of being cast into the den of lions. Theking 
was regarded as an incarnation of the Deity, or his earthly 
representative; hence it was plausibly urged that worship 
due to the Deity might properly for this brief term be directed 
to him ; and hence, too, a statute established by the king was 
a divine ordinance, and was irreversible: Daniel, in disre- 
gard of the interdict, continued to pray to God as before. 
Whereupon he was informed against ; and from the irrevoca- 
ble character of a law of the Medes and Persians the king, 
though inclined to favor Daniel, was obliged to put it in force. 

Verse 16.—Then the king commanded, and they brought Daniel, 
and cast him into the den of lions: When the law was made, the 
king was not aware of the malicious design which actuated 
its movers, and that they were simply plotting the ruin of 

Daniel.— Now the king spake and said unto Daniel, Thy God 
whom thou servest continually, he will deliver thee: It would per- 
haps’ be better to translate this “ may he deliver thee,” and 
regard it asa wish rather than an affirmation. He knew 
Daniel’s pious trust in God. And whilé it may be too much 
to attribute to him an assurance that Daniel certainly would 
be protected, he expresses the hope and desire that it may 
be 86. 

Verse 17.—And a stone was brought, and laid upon the mouth 
of the den: The word translated “den” means, properly, a 
pit, or excavation. No description is gfven, in the narra- 
tive, of its form or character. Some suppose it to have been 
funnel-shaped,—broad at the bottom, with a narrow opening 
at the top, which could be closed by a stone laid upon it. To 
this it has been objected that the animals would have been 
stifled, for want of air. Others take it to be cylindrical, with 
a broad, unclosed opening at the top, and with a door of en- 
trance also at the side, which was closed by the stone laid 
upon it.—And the king sealed it with his own signet, and with 
the signet of his lords: This was to render it secure, that the 
stone was not removed and the entrance disturbed.—That 
nothing might be changed concerning Daniel: That he might 
not be released, nor any aid extended to him, nor anything 
done by any of Daniel’s sympathizers to interfere with the 
full execution of the sentence. The margin has, “That there 
might be no change of purpose concerning Daniel.” This 
has more particular reference to the mind of the king him- 
self,—that he might not relent and revoke the sentence, and 
favor Daniel’s escape. 

Verses 18, 19.—Then the king went to his palace, and passed the 
night fasting: He now saw the malicious design, but he could 
not prevent its accomplishment. They had accomplished 
the ruin of his best and most efficient officer, and one for 
whom he felt a sincere attachment. He was mortified and 
grieved, and filled with unavailing regrets. He spent a 
miserable and sleepless night, refusing all food, and finding 
no pleasure in anything. With the dawn he made haste to 
the spot which had been in his thoughts all through the 
night, to discover what had become of Daniel. 

Verse 20.—O Daniel, servant of the living God: He calls 
Daniel’s God the living God, doubtless because he had heard 
Daniel so speak of him, not because he himself believed him 
to be the only true God. Polytheists, in speaking in lauda- 
tory terms of one deity, do not renounce the service of others. 
—Is thy God, whom thow servest continually, able to deliver thee 
from thé lions? He had a trembling hope that this might 
prove to be the case. 

Verses 21, 22.—O king, live for ever: A customary form in 
addressing Oriental monarchs (1 Kings 1 : 31; Neh. 2 : 3; 
Dan. 2:4; 3:9; 5: 10).—My God hath sent his angel, and 
hath shut the lions’ mouths, and they have not hurt me : The min- 
istry of angels, in affording help and protection to the people 
of God, is repeatedly taught in Scripture (Psa. 34:7; 91:11, 
12; 1 Kings 19 : 5-7; Acts 12:11; 27:23, 24; Heb. 1: 14). 
—Forasmuch as before him innocency was found in me: Daniel 
did regard himself as sinless (Dan. 9 : 20), but he was with- 


t 
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eut fault in this matter for which he had been condemned, 
and he was a sincere and upright servant of the Lord.—And 
also before thee, O king, have I done no aurt: He had faithfully 
dischargea' the trusts committed to him by the king, and had 
been faultless in his administration of public affairs. The 
king had suffered no detriment from any malefeasance on 
his part. 

Verse 23.—Daniel was, by the king’s command, taken out 
of the den, and found to be unharmed.— Because he had trusted 
in his God: His faith had saved him: and it was a faith 
which had shown itself by his works, 

Verse 24.—Daniel’s accnsers were then justly delivered 
over to the same fate which they had prepared for Daniel 
(Deut. 19 : 18, 19; Psa. 7: 15, 16). This was a righteous 
retribution, but it was an act of crueity to treat their inno- 
cent children and wives in the same manner, The fierceness 
with which the lions tore them to pieces made it evident that 
Daniel’s delivefince was due to the restraining power of God. 

Verse 25.— With the fall of Babylon the whole extent of 
its empire came into the hands of the conqueror. The vast- 
ness of the realm of Darius is implied by the number of 
satraps which he appointed over its various provinces (Dan. 
6:1). 

Verse 26.—In making proclamation throughout his em- 
pire of the power and greatness of Daniel’s God, as shown in 
this marvelous deliverance, and enjoining men to tremble and 
fear before him, Darius does not himself cease to be a 
polytheist, nor does he require his subjects to abandon the 
worship of other deities.—For he is the living God: Life im- 
pliés active agency. Such an interposition as this showed 
the watchful care which he exercised over his faithful ser- 
vant, and the efficient protection which he vouchsafed.— And 
stedfast for ever: What he is now, he will forever remain, un- 
changing in his power and grace.—And his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed, and his dominion shall be even unto the 
end: Even the heathen ascribed immortality to the gods, and 
endless supremacy. This is in fact true of Jehovah alone. 

Verse 27.—He delivereth and rescueth: This protection ac- 
corded to Daniel suggests his ability and readiness to do the 
same for all who truly serve him.—And he worketh signs and 
wonders in heaven and in earth: The miracle now wrought 
gave promise of other mighty works which he could and 
would a¢complish. 

Verse 28.—So this Daniel prospered in the reign of Drius: 
The machinations against him only reacted in his favor, and 
left him saibaaibel in his high position and in the con- 
fidence of the king (Dan. 6 : 2, 3).—And in the reign of Cyrus 
the Persian: (Dan. 1: 21; 10:1.) 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Daniel had been carried to Babylon, in B.C. 606, a rising 
youth. Since then, Nebuchadnezzar had reigned forty-four 
years, dying in 561. He had virtually created the Babylonian 
Empire, and he left it, at his death, an inheritance of unima- 
ginable grandeur, stretching out, in the unclouded sunshine of 
universal peace, over vast realms, peopled by many widely dif- 
ferent nations. It seemed as if Babylon would sit as queen 
over the habitable world through untold generations; and 
yet, in twenty-three years from the death of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the assaulting columns of Cyrus, then acting as commander- 
in-chief of Darius the Mede, marched in through the treach- 
erously opened gates of the mighty city, and the scepter 
passed into the hands of the conqueror. 

Darius, a man of sixty-two, when Cyrus gained for him the 
throne of Nebuchadnezzar, was, however, little more than a 
phantom king; for he died, childless, after two years, leaving 
the crown, with an undisputed succession, to Cyrus, who had 
not seized it before his death, to prevent the opposition of the 
Median army, till then the nominal head of the war. There 
is no mention of this Darius in ancient writers; and hence 
it has been urged that he could only have been named by 
mistake for Darius Hystaspis, who reigned nearly twenty 
years later. But we have only to remember how the name 
of the great Assyrian king Sargon, who took Samaria, was 
known to us, till very recently, merely by one line in Isaiah 
(Isa. 20: 1), and was hence fancied to be a historical slip of 
the prophet, and yet has been found, since the Nineveh mounds 
have been opened, to belong to one of the greatest monarchs 
of antiquity. 

Through all the interval from the days of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Daniel had lived in Babylonia, and now, at the change of 
dynasty, was an old man of eighty, if not more. His fame, 





tion. Intrigues and conspiracies have, in all ages, been part 
of the public and private Jife of the East, and in this case a 
ready pretext offered itself in Daniel’s disregard of the local 
gods. The priests and the laity alike would applaud the 
overthrow of an enemy of Merodach or Bel. It was certain, 
moreover, that the prophet would refuse to allow any inter- 
ference with his religion; so that, if his rivals could get the 
king to issue an order obedience to which would require 
Daniel to be disloyal to Jehovah, they might be sure they 
would be able to compromise him with Darius. 

The snare was erelong skilfully woven out and laid. From 
the remotest ages the kings of Babylon, like other kings of 
antiquity, generally had chimed to be “sons of the great 
gods;” and it was therefore easy to obtain a decree from 
Darius that all his subjects should be required to pray, for a 
month, to no other god but himself. Once signed, their prey 
was safe; for the insane pride of the Medo-Persian kings 
would not allow their canceling any word they had made law, 
since their doing so would be an insinuation that, though 
divine, they might err,—a thought not to be tolerated for a 
moment, 

Daniel meanwhile treafed their scheme with perfect indif- 
ference. He knew that the God he served, who had deliv- 
ered him from the greatest dangers in the past, was able to 
open a way to safety for him through his present perils. 
When therefore he heard that the decree had been signed, it 
made no change in his religious life. Going into his house 
as usual, at the hours of prayer, which in his case were three 
times a day, he flung open his window casements, as was his 
wont, and, “kneeling upon his knees, prayed, and gave thanks 
before his God, as he did aforetime,” with his face toward 
Jerusalem, the seat of the temple, where Jehovah was. pecu- 
liarly present,—an attitude still observed by all Jews over 
the world; as all Muhammadans, in the same way, turn their 
face in prayer towards Mecca. In every synagogue, and in 
every mock, there is always a mark in the wall, showing the 
direction of the holy place. 

It was enough. Daniel had disobeyed the decree, and it 
stood unalterably written that any one who dared to do so 
should forthwith be cast “into the den of lions.” This was 
a punishment often used by the despots of Western Asia. 
Lions had in former times abounded in Mesopotamia ; for the 
old kings of Egypt, sixteen hundred years before Christ, have 
left records of their prowess in hunting them in the regions 
bordering the Euphrates, In the later times of Darius, how- 
ever, it would appear that numbers were kept in dens in the 
palace grounds, ready to be turned out when the great king 
was pleased to wish the excitement of the chase, 

Darius now for the first time saw how he had been over- 
reached ; but there was no human help for the victim of the 
plot. The grief of the king was deep and sincere, nor was he 
without hope that a servant whom he honored should, 
after all, pass through the awful ordeal safely. “Thy God 
whom thou servest continually,” said he to the grand He- 
brew, “ he will deliver thee.” Such words must have sounded 
ominously to the accusers; but they, in their turn, had no 
alternative but to carry out the king’s written decree. They 
doubtless began to feat they had been too clever for their own 
good ; for, if the king’s words proved true, and .Daniel was 
really delivered from the lions by his God, Darius would 
certainly turn against them, and make them endure all they 
had contrived for the Hebrew. 

It is not easy to understand what the “den” could have 
been. The word used for it is that used for a subterranean. 
cistern, from the smooth sides and bottle-like top of which a 
wild beast could not escape, while a single large stone would 
suffice to seal the narrow mouth of it. It must, however, 
have been of great size, for it held quite a crowd of victims, 
as we shall see, thrown into it the next day. Perhaps it was 
like a great underground reservoir I saw at Constantinople, 
dry ever since the Turks came four hundred years ago, and 
now utilized, in a rough way, asa yarn-walk, by men who led 
out their woolen lines over the bottom, in spite of the mounds 
of rubbish that had lain all over it for centuries. Jeremiah 
tells of a “pit” large enough to hold the bodies of seventy 
men (Jer. 41: 7,9). We have no description of the “dens” 
in which Oriental kings kept their wild animals, but a tray- 
eler in Morocco gives an account cf one belonging to the 
sultan, which consisted of a square, underground pit, divided 
into two parts by a wall, in which was a door that could be 
opened and shut from above. Into each of these in turn the 
food of the beasts was thrown, the door being shut down be- 
hind them when they went after it, the half they thus left 
free being at the disposal of the keepers for cleaning. The 
“den” is open above, but bordered by a wall, over which one 





as the mouthpiece of the higher powers, must have been soon | 
known to Darius; so that it is only what might have been 
expected when we read that, on the division of the empire | 
into a hundred and twenty provinces by the new king, the | 
prophet was appointed one of three sarekin, or presidents, to | 
whom the superintendence of these was committed. It was 
inevitable, however, that the elevation of a foreigner, of a | 
conquered race, to so high an honor, should rouse the jealousy 





of the native ruling class, and lead to a plot for his destruc- 


can look down at the monsters. Whatever the other arrange- 
ments, the mouth, by which alone escape was possible, was 
closed by a great stone, on which the impression of the sig- 
net-ring of Darius und of the rings of his lords was stamped, 
that there might be no change of purpose as to the fated 
prophet. 

It was a dismal night for the king. Regret at his having, 
let himself be tricked to destroy his best servant, indignation 
at those who had befooled him under pretext of zeal for the 
gods, and a faint hope that Daniel, in some mysterious way, 















































































might yet be kept alive, drove sleep from his couch. He 
would not eat, but fasted, nor would he allow any dancing 
girls, or other court aniusements, or any dalliances of self- 
indulgence, to be intr@duced to him to lighten the time, as 
was usual, but tossed’ about wearily on his bed till morning. 
Rising very early, he had no thought of royal dignity, but 
hurried alone, as he was, to the fatal spot. Groaning out his 
distressfal words, he could only cry down to Daniel, to know 
whether he were still alive. Presently a voice was heard: 
“© king, live forever. My God hath sent his angel, and 
hath shut the lions’ mouths, that they have not hurt me: 
forasmuch as before him innocency was found in me; and 
also before thee, O king, have I ddne no hurt.” A féw min- 
utes more, and Daniel stood at the king’s side, uninjured,— 
* because he believed in his God.” 
The swift, and in many ways cruelly unjust, vengeance of 
despotism on those who had sought to accomplish their own 
ends by trifling with the sovereign, now followed at once. 


“The king commanded, and they brought those men who. 


had acccused Daniel, and they cast them into the den of 
lions, them, their children, and their wives, and the lions 
had the mastery of them, and Brake all their bones in 
pieces or ever they came at the bottom of the den.” But as 
to Daniel, we are told that he rose to more honor than ever, 
under both Darius and Cyrus his successor. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





FAITH STOPPING THE MOUTHS OF LIONS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Daniel was verging on ninety when this great test of his 
faithfulness was presented to him. He had been honored and 
trusted through all the changes in the kingdom, and, when 
the Medo-Persian conquest came, the new monarch naturally 
found in him, as a foreigner, a more reliable minister than in 
native officials. “Envy doth merit as its shade pursue,” and 
the crafty trick by which his subordinates tried to procure 
his fall was their answer to Darius’s scheme of making him 
prime minister. Our lesson begins in the middle of the 
story, but the earlier part will come into consideration in the 
course of our remarks. 

1. We note, first, the stedfast, silent confessor and the weak 
king. Darius is a great deal more conspicuous in the narra- 
tive than Daniel. The victim of injustice is silent. He 
does not seem to have been called on to deny or defend the 
indictment. His deed was patent, and the breach of the law 
flagrant. He too was “like a sheep before the shearers,” 
dumb. His ‘tilence meant, among other things, a quiet, 
patient, fixed regolve to bear all, and not to deny his God. 
Weak men bluster. Heroic endurance has generally little 
tosay. Without resistance, or a word, the old man, an hour 
ago the foremost in the realm, is hauled off and flung into 
the pit orden. It is useless and needless to ask its form. 
The entrance was sealed with two seals, one the king’s, one 
the conspirators’, that neither party might steal a march on 
the other. Fellows in iniquity do not trust each other. So, 
down in the dark there, with the glittering eyeballs of the 
brutes round him, and their growls in his ears, the old man 
sits all night long, with peace in his heart, and looking up 
trustfully, through the hole in the den, to his Protector’s 
stars, shining their silent message of cheer. 

The lesson dwells on the pitiable weakness and consequent 
unrest of the king. He had not yielded Daniel to his fate 
without a struggle, which the previous narrative describes in 
strong language. ‘‘Sore displeased,” he “set his heart” on 
delivering liim, and “labored” to do so. The curious ob- 
stacle, limiting even his power, is a rare specimen of con- 
servatism in its purest form. So wise were our ancestors, 
that nothing of theirs shall ever be touched. Infallible legis- 
latcrs can make immutable laws; the rest of us must be con- 
tent to learn by blundering, and to grow by changing. The 
man who says, “I never alter my opinions,” condemns him- 
self as either too foolish or too proud to learn. 

But probably, if the question had been about a law that 
was inconvenient to Darius himself, or to these advocates of 
the constitution as it has always been, some way of getting 
round it would have been found out. If the king had been 
bold enough to assert himself, he could have walked through 
the cobweb. But this is one of the miseries of yielding 
to evil counsels, that one step taken calls for another. “In 
for a penny, in for a pound.” Therefore let us all take heed 
of small compliances, and be sure that we can never say 
about any doubtful course, “Thus far will I go, and no 
farther.” Darius was his servants’ servant when once he had 
put his name to the arrogant decree. He did not know, and 
we do not know, the incidence of his act; therefore let us 
take heed of the quality of actions and motives, since we are 
wholly incapable of estimating the sweep of their consequences, 

Darius’s conduct to Daniel was like Herod’s to John the 
Baptist and Pilate’s to Jesus, In all the ca-es the judges 
were convinced of the victim’s innocence, and would have 


saved him; but fear of others biased justice, and, from selfish 


motives, they let fierce hatred have its way. Such judges are 
murderers. From all come the old lessons, never too thread- 
bare to be dinned into the ears, especially of the young, that 


to be weak ix, in a world s6 fall of temptation, the same as to 
be wicked, and that he who has a sidelong eye to his ‘sup- 
posed interest will never see the path of duty plainly. 

What a feeble excuse to his own conscience was Darius’s 
parting word to Daniel! “Thy God whom thou servest con- 
tinually, he will deliver thee.” And was flinging him to the 
lions the right way to treat a man who served God continu- 
ally? Or, what right had Darius to expect that any God 
would interfere to stop the consequences of his act, which he 
thus himself condemned? We are often tempted to think, as 
he did, that a divine intervention will come in between our 
evil deeds and their natural results. We should be wiser if 
we did not do the things that, by our own confession, need 
God to avert their issues. 

But that weak parting word witnessed to the impression 
made by the life-long consistency of Daniel. He must be a 
good man who gets such a testimony from’ those who are 
harming him. The busy minister of state“had done his 
political work so as to extort that tribute from one who had 
no sympathy with his religion. Do we do ours in that 
fashion? How many of our statesmen on either side of the 
Atlantic “serve God continually” and obviously in their 
public life? 

What a contrast between the night passed in the lions’ den 
and the palace! “Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron 
bars a cage,” and soft beds and luxurious delights of sense 
bring no ease to troubled consciences. “Daniel is more at 
rest, though his “soul is among lions,” than Darius in his 
palace. Peter sleeps soundly, though the coming morning is 
to be his last. Better to be the victim than the doer of {n- 
justice ! 

The verdict of nightly thoughts on daily acts is usually true, 
and, if our deeds do not bear thinking of “on our beds,” the 
sooner we cancel them by penitence and reversed conduct, the 
better. But weak men are often prone to swift and shallow 
regrets, which do not influence their future any more than 
a stone thrown into the sea makes a permanent gap. Why 
should Darius have waited for morning, if his penitence had 
moved him to a firm resolution to undo the evil done? He 
had better have sprung from his bed, and gone with his 
guards to open the den in the dark. Feeble lamentations 
are out of place when it is still time to act. 

The hurried rnsh to the den in the morning twilight, and 
the “lamentable voice,” so unlike royal impassiveness, indi- 
cate the agitation of an impulsive nature, accustomed to let 
the feeling of the moment sway it uhchecked, Absolute 
power tends to make that typeof man. The question thrown 
into the den seems to imply that its interior was not seen. 
If so, the half-belief in Daniel’s survival is remarkable, It 
indicates, as before, the impression of stedfast devoutness 
made by the old man’s life, and also a belief that his God 
was, possibly, a true and potent divinity. 

Such a belief was quite natural, but it does not mean that 
Darius was prepared to accept Daniel’s God as his god. His 
religion was probably elastic and hospitable enough to admit 
that other nations might have other gods. But his thoughts 
about this “living God” are a strange medley. He is not 
sure whether he is stronger than the royal lions, and he does 
not seem to feel that if a God delivers, his act in surrender- 
ing a favored servant of such a God looks very black, A half- 
belief blinds men to the opposition between their ways and 
God’s, and to the certain issue of their going in one direction 
and God in another. If Daniel be delivered, what will be- 
come of Darius? But, like most men, he is illogical, and 
that question does not seem to have occurredtohim. Surely 
this man may sit for a portrait of a weak, passionate nature, 
in the feebleness of his resistance to evil, the half hopes that 
wrong would be kept from turning out so badly as it promised, 
the childish moanings over wickedness that might still have 
been mended, and the incapacity to take in the grave, per- 
sonal consequences of his crime. 

2. We riext note. the great deliverance. The king does not 
see Daniel, and waits in sickening doubt whether any voice 

but the brutes’ snarl at the disturber of their feast will be 
| heard. There must have been a sigh of relief when the calm 
| accents were audible from the unseen depth. And what dig- 
| nity, respect, faith, and innocence are in them! Even in 
such circumstances the usual form of reverential salutation 
to the king is remembered. That night’s work might have 
made a sullen rebel of Daniel, and small blame to him if he 
had had no very amiable feelings to Darius; but he had 
learned faithfulness in a good school, and no trace of return- 
ing evil for evil was in his words or tones. 

The formal greeting was much more than a form, when it 
came up from among the lions. It heaped coals of fire on the 
king’s head, let us hope, and taught him, if he needed the 
| lesson, that Daniel’s disobedience had not been disloyalty. 
| The more religion compels us to disregard the authority and 
| practices of others, the more scrupulously attentive should 








| we be to demonstrate that we cherish all due regard to them, 
and wish them well. Howsimply, and as if he saw nothing in 
it to wonder at, he tells the fact of hisdeliverance! “My God 


has sent his angel, and hath shut the lions’ mouths.” Hehad 
not been able to say, as the king did before the den was opened, 
“Thy God will deliver thee ;” but he had gone down into it, 
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knowing that he was able, and leaving himself in God’s care. 
So it was no surprise to him that he was safe. Thankfulness, 
but not astonishment, filled his heart. So faith takes God’s 
gifts, however great and beyond natural possibility they may 
be; for the greatest of them are Jess than the love which faith 
knows to move all things, and whatsoever it receives is just 
like him. b ? 

Daniel did not say, as Darius did, that he served God con- 
tinually, but he did declare his own innocency in God’s sight 
and unimpeachable fidelity to the king. His reference is 
probably mainly to his official conduct ; but the characteris- 
tic tone of the Old Testament gaint is audible, which ventured 
on professions of uprightness, accordant with an earlier stage ‘ 
of revelation and religious consciousness, but scarcely con-, 
gruous with the deeper and more inward sense of sin pro- 
duced by the full revelation in Christ. But if the toneof the 
latter part of verse 22 is somewhat strange to us, the historian’s 
summary in verse 23 gives the eternal truth of the matter: 
“No manner of hurt was found upon him, because he had 
trusted in his God.” That is the basis of the reference in 
Hebrews 11 : 33: “ Through faith . . . stopped the mouths of 
lions.” 

Simple trust in God brings his angel to our help, and the 
deliverance, which is ultimately to be ascribed to his hand 
muzzling the gaping beasts of prey, may also be ascribed to 
the faith which sets his hand in motion, The true cause is 
God, but the indispensable condition without which God will 
not act, and with which he cannot but act, is our trust. There 
fore all the great things which it is said to do are due, not to 
anything in it, but wholly to that of which it lays hold. A 
foot or two of lead pipe is worth little; but if-it is the chan- 
nel throngh which water supplies a-city, it is priceless. 

Faith may or not bring external deliverances, such as it 
brought to Daniel; but the good cheer which the lesson 
teaches us does not depend on these. When Paul lay in 
Rome, shortly before his martyrdom, this story of Daniel 
was in his mind, as he thankfully wrote to Timothy, “I was 
delivered out of the mouth of the lion.” He adds a hope 
which contrasts strangely, at first sight, with the clear expec- 
tation of a speedy and violent death, expressed a moment or 
two before (“I am already being offered, and the time of my 
departure,is come’) when he says, “The Lord will de- 
liver me from every evil work ;” but he had learned that it 
was possible to pass through the evil and yet to be delivered 
from it, and that a man might be thrown to the lions and 
devoured by them, and yet be truly shielded from all harm 
by them. So he adds, “and will save me unto his heayenly 
kingdom,” thereby teaching us that the true deliverance is 
that which carries us into, or something nearer towards, the 
eternal home. Thas understood, the miracle of Daniel’s de- 
liverance is continually repeated to all who partake of Daniel’s 
faith, ‘‘ Thou hast made the Most High thy habitation, . . 
thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder.” 

The savage vengeance on the conspirators and the procla- 
mation of Darius must be left untouched. The one is a 
ghastly example of retributive judgment, in which, as some- 
times is the case even now, men fall into the pit they have 
digged for others, and it shows the barbarous cruelty of that 
gorgeous civilization. The other is an example of how far 
a man may go in perceiving and acknowledging the truth 
without its influencing his heart. The decree enforces recog- 
nition of Daniel’s God, in language which even prophets do 
not surpass ; but it is all lip-reverence, as evanescent as super- 
ficial. It takes more than a fright caused by a miracle to 
make a man a true servant of the living God. 

The final verse of the lesson implies Daniel’s restoration to 
rank, and gives a beautiful, simple picture of the old man’s 
closing days, which had begun so long before, in such a dif- 
ferent world, as Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, and closed in Cyrus’s, 
enriched with all that should accompany old age,—honor, 
obedience, troops of friends. “ When a man’s ways please 
the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at peace 
with him.” 

Manchester, England. 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H, W. WARREN, D.D. 


Forty years after the trial by the furnace came the trial by 
the den of lions. Daniel was above eighty years old. He 
had probably been in private life, giving his old age to the 
study of the word of God, to revelations, and to prayer for the 
restoration of his people (Dan. 9). He was thereby doing 
more for the world than when he was the third ruler in the 
kingdom. But now, as the time for the prophesied return of 
his people draws nigh, he is recalled to political eminence. 
The envious princes cannot bear to see a hated foreigner in 
authority over them, and plot his ruin. They think it can 
only be compassed through his religion, not knowing that 
there he is most invulnerable. 

The power of God to protect his faithful ones, as shown at 
the fiery farnace, had so penetrated the whole nation that the 
king believed that-God would save Daniel (v.16). He turned 
over to God what he ought to have done himself. Whata 
great harvest of souls heaven must have gathered from Baby- 
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lon during akcimley years’ captivity Jewish expatriation 
was.a mercy to Gentiles. 

What a contradictiowand inconsistenicy of character DariGs 
was! He yields to a whim and jealousy of courtiers a man 
nobler than them all—himself included. 

- One great reason for Daniel’s deliverance was that the 
whole nation of the Jews should trust God for their return. 
Thousands of hearts strengthened themselves in the sacrifice 
of home and comfort in Babylon, and in the plunging into 
perils, by the fact that God had delivered Daniel. 

His personal triumph would have been just as great if the 
lions had eaten him up, perhaps greater. Stephen’s was when 
he died. Paul’s last triumph was greater than any previous 
ove. But Daniel’s triymph was made greater for his nation and 
the world by his being saved. The fruit of that seed that was 
sown by the writing of Darius to all peoples, nations, and 
languages that dwell in all the earth has not all been gath- 
ered yet. 

The wicked fall into the pit they have digged for others. 
Haman dies on his own gallows, Envy is a petard that 
hoists its own engineer. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


The king... said unto Daniel, Thy God whom thou servest 
continually, he will deliver thee (v.16). How much of cheap 
piety there is in this world, whereby men shirk their own 
duty on the plea of confidence in God! And how many 
men are willing to trust the Lord—for other people. “Tum- 
ble him into the den-of lions, his God will take care of him.” 
One of us, hearing a pitiful story of suffering in a Christian 
family in our neighborhood, says, “ Really, I can’t do any- 
thing for those people ; but I trust that the Lord will. They 
are a praying family.” Onur minister tells about the wants 
of a band of devoted missionaries in the home or foreign 
field. While the contribution-box is going past us, we piously 
think that the Lord will never let such servants of his be in 
extremity, even though we have “nothing to speak of” to 
give for their relief. And the grasping landlord has much 
the same thought as he crowds a poor Christian widow or a 
needy Christian houselold for the last dollar of rent; so has 
the rich employer as he cuts down the wages of a godly man 
who was working before at starvation rates; so has the cant- 
ing religionist who dismisses the applicant for counsel or 
s*mpathy with the pitiless suggestion, “Don’t cling to me; 
cling to Jesus.” Many a pious ejaculation expressive of faith 
in God—for somebody else—is an insult to the Lord, and 
doesn’t even deceive the men who hear it. 

The king went to his palace: ... and his sleep fled from him 
(v.18). Ifa man has unwavering faith in God, he can sleep 
sweetly, whatever has happened the day before, or is likely to 
happen in the coming day. If a burden is on him, he can lay 
it off on to the Lord—and gotosleep. If trouble is anticipated, 
he can trust the Lord for strength to meet it—and go to sleep. 
Tf he has made asad mistake, he can be'sure that the Lord will 
overrule it for good—and go to sleep. If he fears that he is 
greatly misunderstood, he can rest on the Lord to bring the 
truth to light—and gotosleep. If there are lions with hungry 
mouths all about him, he can leave the care of them to the 
Lord—and go to sleep. This keeping awake nights, from a 
worry lest things are going wrong or shall go wrong to the 
believer who is in the Lord’s service, is very poor business; 
and it is quite unnecessary. 

Is thy God, whom thou servest continually, able to deliver thee 
from the lions? (v.20). It is a great deal easier to suggest 
that the Lord will take care of his children in an emergency, 
than to believe that he can doit. A-largeshare of the pray- 
ers which are offered are for things which the suppliants do 
not really believe that the Lord can give, even if he were 
disposed todo so. These “laws of nature” are supposed to 
be a great hindrance to the answer of prayer. Of course, 
God cannot keep hungry lions from eating a men who is 
within fair reach of them; nor can bd cure an “ incurable 
disease,” make a sober man out of “a hopeless drunkard,” 
give daily bread to a poor Christian who has “neither money 
nor friends,” make wars to cease while the “great powers” 
are disagreed, convert a nation while the priests of its false 
religion have “such a hold on its superstitious masses,” or do 
a great many other things which are prayed for unbelievingly. 
That is the way the world looks at it. How many men there 
are, indeed, who utter pious ejaculations over night, and then 
cry “ with a lamentable voice,” in the morning, concerning 
the subject of their prayers, “Is God able?” “Is God able 
—to do what obviously needs doing so sadly ?” 

No manner of hurt was found upon him, because ‘he had trusted 
in his God (v.23). There is nothing whick God so honorsin 
his children as an abiding trust in him. Obedience to his 
laws is of little account in his sight, except so far as that 
obedience evidences a loving trust in himself,—a trust which 
makes the believer ready to do anything which God directs 
or is supposed to desire, to do it promptly, and to do it with 
heartiness. God likes to see one of his children rest right 

“down on his promises, and confide in his love, so as to pray 


with open windows when the lions’ den is a penalty of prayer; 
to pass the golden image with upright form, when the furnace 
of fire glares before every straightened knee; to dety the pis- 
tols of bank robbers, the threats of blackmailers, and the 
seeming danger of starvation, in an honest course, or of death 
in the path of the pure, God will send every angel in heaven 
to help such a man as that, before he will let him fail on ac- 
count of his faith in a loving and omnipotent Saviour. 

And the lions had the of them, and brake all their bones 
in pieces, or ever they came at the bottom of the den (v. 24). It 
makes all the difference in the world, to those who are in a 
den of lions, whether the Lord keeps the lions’ mouths shut, 
or the lions are free to act out their real selves in their own 
way. If a believer finds himself in a place of great tempta- 
tion or of great peril in the line of his duty as a believer, he 
need have no fear of being harmed thereby ; but if heis there 
as an evil-dver, or “just to see what is going on there,” he is 
liable to find the sharp teeth of destroyers in his body, before 
he has fairly touched the bottom of the den—that he had no 
business in. 

He delivereth and-rescueth, and he worketh signs and wonders 
in heaven and in earth ; who hath delivered Daniel from the power 
of the lions (v. 27). That same God is our God. He who 
delivered Daniel from the lions, and who rescued the three 
Hebrew youths from the furnace-fires, is ready to rescue and 
deliver us from dangers that are as real as those which were 
thus made harmless. In heaven and in earth he is working 
wonders to-day. All of us need his protection and ministry, 
and every one of us can have it to the uttermost, through 
simple, restful trust. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Nearly all the lesson-helps to-day will spend their strength 
on Daniel, and draw all their Yessons from his action. This 
is all right, and all that I have to say on this point is this: 
Be sure to bring out as strongly as possible the fact that all 
this trouble came on Daniel, not because he did wrong, but 
because he did right. This is an important point, as it will 
serve to show our scholars that men have lived who bore 
many sorrows through their loyalty to duty. Go over the 
list of some of these grand men, of whom the world is not 
worthy. There is Joseph and David and Elijah and the 
three of last Sunday’s lesson, and Daniel and John the Bap- 
tist and all the apostles, and since that day a host of brave 
and true men, women, and children. This world is so much 
out of gear through sin, that it is not true that the right 
always triumphs in time. In the long run it will surely 
triumph, but i in the meanwhile it must be content at times to 
suffer temporary pain. 

Having dwelt as long as is profitable on the lessons drawn 
from the action of Daniel, it may be well, especially in intel- 
ligent classes, to fasten our attention more closely on the 
king and his actions.. In the first place, we see that he acted 
wrongly in issuing the decree that he did. In this way he 
put himself into a very difficult position. Then he strove in 
vain to extricate himself, so as to deliver his friend from the 
cruel fate which awaited him. All day long the king medi- 
tated; but in vain. There was the law of the Medes and 
Persians, that a decree once promulgated could not be with- 
drawn. Yes, but that was no real excuse for him; for there 
was a higher law than that, and that was the law of God. If 
Darius had been the kind of man that he ought to have been, 
he would have had more regard to the law of God as written 
in his own conscience than he had to that of the Medes and 
Persians. But he was cowardly, and dared not go against 
laws human, while at the same time he broke laws divine. 

Nor is Darius the only man who has been in this same pre- 
dicament. Herod got himself into the same position later 
on. Pleased with the dancing of a girl, he made a broad 
promise to her; and when, in the fulfilment of that promise, 
she asked for the head of John the Baptist, he (like Darius) 
was sorry, but yet did not dare say “ Nay;” 
beheaded. 

Nor was the case of Pilate very different. He knew what 
was the right course for him to pursue, and yet the fear of 
the Jews made him choose the wrong one. The further he 
went, the more involved he became, till at last he did that 
deed for which he has been execrated ever since. 

Turn now again to Darius. After Daniel had been cast 
into the den of lions, there was no more miserable man in all 
the realm than the king himself. Sleepless he tossed on his 
royal couch, and wished for the day. Never did any night 
seem so long to him. Hope and fear and remorse seem to 
have been his sole companions through those weary hours. I 
do not know whether Daniel had a good night’s sleep in the 
den of lions {though Mr. Moody thinks that he made a pillow 
of one of the lions, and slept well), but I do know that he did 
not stay awake by reason of a troubled conscience. Of the 
two men, the king and the prisoner, the man who passed the 
most comfortable night, and who was the freshest in the morn- 
ing, was the latter. So too with Herod and John, I donbt 


and so John was 





pot that the happier of the two was poor John. I say “ poor 


John,” but really it ought ta be “poor Herod.” John, like 

Daniel, was right in the possession of a clean conscience, and 

that gave him a peace that Herod was a total stranger to. 

All this has a beautiful lesson for us. If we want.to have 

@ peace that floweth like a river, the way to reach it is to 

have a conscience void of offense towards God and man, 

Then we carry the source of our peace with us, and it makes, 
little difference where we are, or what our surroundings; for 

we abide in quiet. David in the cave is really happier than 

Saul on the throne, and Paul and Silas in prison are more to 

be envied than-their persecutors. Daniel in the lions’ den 

has a sweeter time than Darius on the throne, and even John 

is to be envied rather than Herod. So long as God is God, 

and right is right, and we have consciences, the happiest 

state is that which puts us on the side of God and of right. 

Do you want witnesses to this? Call for John Bunyan 
and Rutherford and Wesley and Judson and Haanington, — 
Ask them; one by one, what their verdict is. They are com- 
petent witnesses, for they have all suffered for righteousness’ 
sake, But with one voice they will tell the same tale. They 
will echo the words of the Master of us all, saying, “ Blessed 
are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake.” They 
will say, “We rejoiced in all that we had to bear for the 
Master, and well understand the words of Paul when he said, 
‘Therefore I take pleasure in persecutions,’ ” etc. 

Of course, all this'is flatly contradicted by the natural man, 
He takes no stock in persecutions or distresses for righteous- 
ness’ sake, or for any other sake. His watchword is “ Prom 
perity.” But this is the verdict of the Word of God, which 
sets forth the eternal truth that it is better to die for the 
right than to live with the wrong. And to this verdict ourown 
consciences set their seal. The Poice of God in our own souls 
confirms the dictum of God’s Word, and, if we only have the 
courage to do what Darius and Herod and Pilate did not do, 
we shall have the blessing that they did not have. 

New York City. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In what land were the three Hebrews thrown into the fiery 
furnace? Who was then king of Babylon? It was many 
years after Nebuchadnezzar set up the great golden image, 
when we have a story of Daniel in his old age. He was 
faithful and true.to God in his youth, and just as strong in 
faith when he was more than eighty yearsold, Babylon had 
been conquered, and Darius was the ruler; he gave Daniel 
great power, and made him the chief of three presidents, who 
were set over a hundred and twenty princes. Daniel was 
preferred above them all, and the king thought to set him 
over the whole kingdom. Do you suppose the other presi- 
dents and princes liked that? They were jealous and envious, 
and tried to find something wrong in his actions, but they 
could not. He was like One whom chief priests and lawyers 
watched long years after, who was brought before kings and 
governors, and they had to say “I find no fault in him.” 
Who was that? So the princes had to say of Daniel; they 
could find no fault, for he was faithful in all things. Then 
they consulted together how they could get rid of him or 
injure him; they agreed that it could only be done because 
of his serving his God. They made a plan which would seem 
to honor theking, but was really to destroy Daniel. 

Before King Darius.—The presidents and princes went 
together to the king; they bowed low, and said, “ King 
Darius, live forever!” Then they told him that they had 
advised together to make a law that whoever should ask any-_ 
thing of any god ®r man for thirty days, except of him, the 
king, should be cast into the den of lions. They asked him 
to sign the writing, and make it a law. 

The Writing Signed.—The kiug signed the writing with his 
name, and sealed it with the king’s seal, which no one had a 
right to break; so it was made a law, that, whoever should 
ask anything of any god or man except the king for thirty 
days, should be thrown to the lions. Daniel knew it was 
signed and the law made; the princes knew it, and watched 
Daniel. 

Daniel at Prayer.—Daniel went to his house; he did not 
go secretly, nor hide in adark corner. Just as he had always 
been doing, when his windows were open looking toward 
Jerusalem, he knelt and prayed three times ‘a day, and gave 
thanks to God. He gave thanks, though he knew his life 
was in danger, the new law signed and sealed by the king. 
Was he kneeling by the open windows to pray before men 
and be seen? No; but God had promised to meet his people 
in his temple, and taught them, wherever they were, to look 
toward the holy city and the holy place. Did the princes 
watch and find Daniel? What was he doing? 

Reporters to the King.—How glad they were to go to Darius 
with their proof of his broken law! How cunningly they 
first asked if he had made such a law, then reminded him 
that it could not be changed, before they told him by whom 
it had been broken! They showed their dislike of Daniel 
as they said of him, One “ of the captivity of Judah.” The 
king was displeased. With Daniel? No, with himself, He 





tried to think how he could save Daniel all day long until 
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the sun was going down, but the princes only reminded him 
’ that no decree of the king could be changed. 

Thrown to the Lions.—Men were ready to obey the king’s 
command, “ Throw him to the lions.’ The den was not far 
away, where wild beasts were kept to amuse the people in the 
king’s grounds or park, or in games. Men were often pun- 
ished by being thrown to lions and torn in pieces. The king 
spoke to Daniel a word of praise as he was cast into the den; 
for he said, “Thy God whom thou servest continually, he 
will deliver thee.” Perliaps Darius had heard how the true 
God had delivered his children from trouble. Could Daniel 
escape, or could his friends rescue him? A great stone was 
brought, and on the stone or its fastenings, in plaster, was the 
stamp of the king’s seal and of his lords’, so that no one dare 
break it. 

The Night.—The king went to his palace; he wanted no 
food, no music; he could not sleep,—not a sound of joy or 
pleasure, not a thought of hunger or of rest; he was troubled 
that the wisest man in all his kingdom had been flung to wild 
beasts by his own order. What of Daniel? Had he been 
destroyed ? 

The Den of Lions. —With the first light of day the king 
himself hurried to the den; he called, “ Daniel, O Daniel.” 
How gladly he heard the answer, “O king, live for ever!” 
Daniel knew the voice, and answered, “ My God hath sent his 
angel, and hath shut the lions’ mouths.” Why does our golden 
text say Daniel was not hurt? See how the wicked often 
fall into the trap they set for others! The king commanded 
that the men who had tried to destroy Daniel should be cast 
into the den, and the lions quickly broke their bones and tore 
them in pieces. 

Another Decree.—Darius not only praised Daniel’s faithful- 
ness and his God, but he made another law, and sent the 
writing everywhere; he ordered that all men should fear 
before the living God. Strange words for a heathen king! 
for he said, “ He is the living God, and his dominion shall 
be even unto the end.” He gave glory to God, and said he 
worked wonders in heaven and earth, and he had delivered 
Daniel from the power of the lions, 

Daniel Prospered.—In whom did Daniel trust? When did 
Daniel begin to be true to God and strong to do right? 
Darius only knew Daniel when he was old ; he did not know 
how true it was of a long lifetime when he said to Daniel 
over and again, “Thy God whom thou servest continually.” 
When is the best time to purpose in the heart to serve God 
continually ? 
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eORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S8., 
{CANON OF DURHAM, 


,* Tue Den or Lions.”—Lions, which though all but ex- 
tinct in India, and absolutely so in other parts of Asia, are 
still common in Babylonia and Persia, were kept in the parks 
of great princes as part of their estate. The same custom still 
continues among the native rulers of India, and is alluded to 
in the Assyrian monuments. The dens in which wild beasts 
are confined are not cavernous, or vaults, like those in which 
the Romans kept the wild beasts in readiness for the cruelties 
of the amphitheater. They are simply pits open to the sky, 
but enclosed with high walls. The Babylonian den might 
be like these, or it might be a cave with an enclosure round 
it. A great stone is still an ordinary mode of securing a door- 
way in the East, as we know it was for closing tombs. If the 
access to the lions’ den was arranged like that of a sepulcher, 
a bar would be fixed across the front of th@stone, fastened to 
either side of the doorway by thongs, the knotting of which 
was sealed with wax stamped by a signet. Many of these 
signets and seals have been found; and it is interesting to 
note that the favorite device on the seals of the Babylonian 
and Persian kings is one in which the king is represented as 
slaying a‘lion. There are several specimens extant of a 
double sealing, like that here of the signet both of the king 
and of his lords. 
“So ruts DANTEL PROSPERED IN THE REIGN oF Darrius, 
AND IN THE REIGN oF Cyrus THE Perstan.”—There have 
been many difficulties raised as to who this Darius was, as 
his name does not occur in profane history, which records the 
capture of Babylon by Cyrus. Darius was a common Median 
name, and this one must not be confounded with a subsequent 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, the famous king of Persia. But 
the difficulty is exsily solved. Cyrus had recently annexed 
Media, and incorporated it with Persia. It was indeed the 
strongest and most warlike part of the united kingdom. On 
the capture of Babylon, Cyrus, to gratify his Median subjects, 
left them to name a king, who should be subordinate to him- 
self, to rule over the new acquisition. The choice fell on 
Darius, one of the Median royal family. He wasan old man, 
and childless. He only lived for two years after this event, 
when Cyrus, his conquests being now more consolidated, 
assumed the goVernment in his own person. This Darius is 
only once alluded to in the Greek classics; but a Darius 


trace of the Darius of Daniel ought not to be omitted. The 
earliest current coins in the world, as distinguished ‘from 
bars or ingots of gold or silver, stamped with their weight, 
were of the Persian Empire, and were known as “ darics.” 
They are both of gold and silver. One of the latter is before 
me as I write. It balances a shilling or quarter-dollar, is 
massive, oblong, measuring five-eighths inch by one-half 
inch, and bears a boldly executed figure of the king kneeling 
on one knee, drawing a bow. A note on Aristophanes states 
that the “daric” was not named from Darius, the Persian 
king, byt from another king of older date. The Darius of 
Daniel is the only other one of whom we have any trace. 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“THEN THE Kino CommMANDED.”—The king of Babylon 
was an absolute monarch. He might issue decrees and_re- 
verse them at will. Not so the kings of the Medo-Persian 
empire. With them the decree, once issued, could in no wise 
be recalled. The difference sprang from different conceptions 
of the king’s relation to the divine. Nebuchadrezzar was a 
most religious ruler, but, although he might occupy the highest 
rank, he was still only a worshiper of the gods. He could 
make mistakes, and the honor of the gods would not thereby 
be compromised. Darius, on the other hand, was not simply 
a servant of Ormuzd, the supreme deity; he was regarded 
and described as actually the “image of the god” who dwelt 
in him. Divine honors and worship were natarally paid to 
such an exalted personage. This explains the decree re- 
quiring petitions to be addressed to no other god. In con- 
sequence of his sacred character, the king spent much of his 
time in retirement, concealed from the vulgar gaze, thus 
avoiding that familiarity which in such a case would proba- 
bly have bred contempt. A decree, once solemnly issued 
and ratified by the king, was therefore regarded, not merely 
as a document expressing his own will, but the will of the 
god for whom he spoke. 1% annul the decree would be 
to cast suspicion upon the wisdom and immutability of the 
divinity. Anxious, therefore, although he was, to escape 
from the consequences, when he saw that a snare had been 
laid for him, he had really no help for it but to command the 
execution. Herodotus, in a passage containing more than 
one illustration of the fashion in which these Oriental despots 
often became the helpless slaves of custom, tells the following 
incident in the life of the magnificent Xerxes. Amestris, 
his queen, had conceived a passion of jealous hatred against 
the innocent wife of Masistes, and determined to have her 
destroyed. With diabolical patience she waited her time. 
The king’s birthday was celebrated amid great festivities, 
and, according to ancient usage, on that auspicious day it was 
“not allowed for any petitioner to be denied” who brought 
his request during the royal feast. Seizing the opportunity, 
Amestris demantied that the wife of Masistes should be put 
into her power. Horrified as Xerxes was at the request, yet, 
feeling himself bound “ by the law of the feast,” he could not 
refuse it, and the poor victim was given up to a fury 
compared with which the tender mercies of the tiger are 
kind. Comparison is naturally suggested with the action of 
Herod, who, not far from where these lines are penned, 
ordered the execution of the Baptist, compelled thereto by a 
stupidly mistaken regard for his own dignity, hounded on by 
a vindictive woman. 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Tae Decree (Dan. 6: 1-15).—What king succeeded 
Nebuchadnezzar? (Dan. 5:2.) What king succeeded Bel- 
shazzar? (Dan. 5: 30,31.) What position was Daniel given 
under Darius? (Dan. 6: 1,2.) Why was the prophet thus 
honored ? (Dan.6:3.) Why are not all good men so exalted? 
(Luke 14: 8-11.) Why did the satraps plot against Daniel? 
What is a man’s best protection against envy? (Rom. 12: 
10, 20.) What is the strength of a man’s foes if they can 
attack only his religion? What was the plot of the satraps? 
What motives led the king to sign the decree? When is it 
right to break human laws? (Acts 4:19.) How would the 
character of Daniel’s act have been changed, if it could not 
have been said of it (v. 10) “as he did aforetime”? What 
are the advantages of regular times for prayer? of a regular 
place? of a devout posture? Why do all these things pro- 
mote prayer at unusual times? Why did Daniel pray “ to- 
ward Jerusalem”? (1 Kings 8 : 35-44.) What is better, in 
law, than the exact execution of it? (2 Cor.3:6.) When 
is consistency a crime ? 

2. Tue Execution (vs. 16, 17).—What is the only purpose 
for which men should seek or have power over each other? 
How safe in that den would have been one who served God 





far earlier than the Persian king is mentioned in old Per- 
sian and other inscriptions. Another interesting historical 


half the time? How safe is such a man in the world? How 


would death by the lions have been a deliverance also? 
How should we feel about death in the line of duty? (Job 
13:15.) What gave the king confidence that Daniel would 
be saved? (Dan. 3:26.) Why were signet rings used? Why 
was the den sealed by both king and nobles? 

3. THE Paxace (vs. 18-20).—Why do people fast as a re- 
ligious act? (1 Cor. 9: 27; Psa. 35:13.) Why did the king 
fast? What is the connection between sleeplessness and sin? 
Why cannot a man depend forever on uneasiness to warn him 
of his evil deeds? (Prov. 21: 29.) Why did not the king 
remain at theden? To what New Testament character may 
Darius be compared? (John 19: 4, 6,8.) What adjective 
used by the king should ‘have answered his question for him? 
(Heb. 7 : 25.) 

4. Tue Den (vs. 21-23).—Why did Daniel make the re- 
sponse he did? (1 Kings 1:31; Neh. 2:3; Dan. 3:9; 5: 
10; 6:6.) What is the only source of life eternal? (John 
6:51.) Why isit reasonable, as well as scriptural, to believe 
that God uses angels to help him? (Heb. 1: 14.) What are 
some of the lions’ mouths which God stops for modern Chris- 
tians?. In what sense only are men saved of God because of 
their own innocency? (Psa. 18 : 20-26; 79:9.) Why had 
Daniel not hurt the king in breaking his law? For what 
various reasons was the king glad? What is given as the 
cause of the miracle? What still greater modern miracles 
are worked by belief in God? 

5. Tue Puiorrers (v. 24).—What was the spirit of the 
times as regards punishment? (Deut. 19 : 19, 21.) What 
did Christ say about that spirit? (Matt. 5: 38-42.) Why 
did they kill the wives and children? How, even in our 
times, do such innocent folks suffer with the guilty? What 
possible objection to the miracle is refuted by the fact that 
the lions ate the nobles ? 

6. Tue Seconp Decree (vs. 25-28).—How is this decree 
of Daniel’s now being proclaimed? Why was the formula 
of greeting that the king used “especially fitting? What 
modern methods may be called attempts to evangelize by 
proclamation? ‘What is the usual result? Why?. Yet 
what good would come from the king’s decree to the king? 
to his people? to the Jews? How long, at least, did Daniel 
live after this? (Dan. 10: 1.) ° 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. Why did thie nobles hate Daniel? 2. What plot did 
they form? 3. Why did Daniel keep on praying? 4. Why 
was that the safest thing he could do? 5. How was he pun- 
ished? 6. How was he saved from the lions? 7. What 
saved him, after all? (golden text.) 8. What are ‘some of 
the lions’ dens into which faithful Christians are likely to be 
thrown? 9. What alone will save us there? 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


THE POWER OF GOD 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“ Dare to be a Daniel.” 
“Do you see the Hebrew captive?” 
“ Be ye strong in the Lord.” 
“ At the feast of Belshazzar.”’ 
“ Simply trusting every day.” 
“ Am I a soldier of the cross.” 
“ Must Jesus bear the cross alone?” 
“ How firm a foundation.” 
J 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


Peace of mind and safety of body are not of ones position 
and sursoundings, but are of one’s personal relation to God in 
the discharge of daily duty. It is easier to find sleep in 
a den of lions, when the doing of duty has brought one 
to that place, than to find it in a palace chamber when one is 
there at variance with God in his life-course. 








does Mark 12 : 30 include also “ with all our time”? How 


The post of duty is the safest place in the world, ond there 
































is no rest of mind to compare with that which comes of being 
where one ought to be. This it is that gives courage to the 
soldier or sailor in hours of greatest apparent danger from 
battle or tempest; to the Christian missionary at home or 
abroad, in the presence of pestilence, or under the rigors of 
climate; or to the earnest worker in any field where mis- 
representation or unjust suspicion threatens reputation and 
influence at every turn, Without the confidence that rests 
on the conviction that God has brought us to the place 
where we are, and is ready and able to take care of us there, 
there is no sense of security possible to us anywhere. 

There are lions all about us wherever we are,—lions whose 
teeth are sharp enough to break all our bones in pieces 
in “less than no time;”’ and those lions are to be dreaded or 
disregarded according to our consciousness of having a duty 
to face them in the providence of God,—who can keep their 
mouths shut, or let them open, at his pleasure. 

The familiar call to “dare to be a Daniel” includes a call 
to a likeness with him in other matters than in abstinence 
from defiling drinks and meats. We ought each and all of 
us to dare to be like Daniel in fidelity to God, alike im the 
palace and in the lions’ den. If we will do this, we, like 
him, shall find that our God delivereth and rescueth, and 
worketh signs in heaven and inearth. 


* ; ADDED POINTS. 


Tt does seem at times as if our right-doing was going to be 
the death of us. Then it is that we have to decide whether 
we shall walk by faith or by sight. 

How foolish men are who think that they can make firm 
that which God would unloose ! 

Music itself may prove only as added torture to minds that 
are harrowed by conscience, 

* We may well be anxious as to the results of our own course, 
when we know that we have done wrong. 

What a poise of mind faith gives to the believer! How 
much comfort to others we can give when we ourselves have 
had comfort from God ! 

We ought to be grateful when we find that God has inter- 
posed to prevent an evil which we had planned for. And 
God is doing just this restraining work for us and for others 
all the time. 

Whole families suffer from the wrong-doings of individual 
members of those families. God has so grouped families that 
their members shall help or harm each other by their indi- 
vidual actions. 

If we are true and faithful as trustful servants.of God, we 
shall not only have a blessing ourselves, but we shall be a 
means of blessing to others. We are witnesses for Him whose 
we are and whom we serve. 


A LOOK AHEAD. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1894. 
Old Testament History. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
January 7. 
1. The First Adam. Gen. 1 : 26-51; 2:1-3. Memory verses: 26-28. 
Golden Text. So God created man in his own image. Gen. 1 : 27. 
January 14, 
my Adam's Sin and God's Grace. 


a Golden Text. 
made alive. 


Gen. 3; 1-15. Memory verses: 
For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ snall all be 
1 Cor, 15 : 22, 
January 21. 
3. Cain and Abel. Gen. 4:%-13, Memor 
Goldin Text. ®y faith Abel offered unto G 
than Cain. Heb. 11:4. 


verses ; 3-5. 
a@ more excellent sacrifice 


January 28. 
4. God's Covenant with Noah. Gen.9:817. Memory verses: 
11-13. 
Golden Text. I do set my bow in the cloud, ond 3 om be for a token 
of a covenant between me and the earth. Gen, 


February 4. 


5. Beginning of the Hebrew Nation. 
verses: 

Golden Text. I will bless thee,and make thy name great; and thou 
shalt be a blessing. Gen. 12: 2. 


February 11. 
: > God’s Covenant with Abram. 


’ Golden Text. He believed in the Lord; 
righteousness. Gen. 15 : 6, 


Gen, 12:14. Memory 


Gen. 17: 1-9.@ Memory verses: 
and he counted it to him for 


February 18. 





y i, Suate # dg t on Sod Gen. 18 : 22-38. Memory verses: 
13 “olen Text, Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? Gen. 
ace 


February 25. 
“at Trial or Abraham's Faith. Gen. 22:1-13. Memory verses: 
Ss 


Golden ius By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac. 


Heb. ll 
March 4. 
9. Selling the Birthright. Gen. 25:27-44. Memory verses: 31-%4. 


Golaen Text, re life is more than meat, and the body is more than 
raiment. Luke 12 
; March 11. 
10, Jacob at Beth-el. Gen. 28:10-22. Memory verses: 12-14. 
Golden Text. Behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee. Gen. 28: 15. 
March 18, . 
il. wWene. ° Mocker. Prov. 20: 1-7. (A Temperance Lesson.) Mem- 
ory verses: 1- 
Golden teat, 


* ‘Wine is @ mocker, strong a Ty: is raging : and whoso- 
ever is deceived thereby is not wise. Prov. 2: L 
17-21, 


Or, A Blessing to A ons. Gen. 18 : (A Missionary 


Lesson.) Memory verses: 17-19. 
Golden Text. All the nations of the earth shal) be blessed in him. 
Gen. 18 : 18. 
March 25. 
2. Review 
Golden Text. 1am the God of Apeeee, and the God o and 
feeds ” aad God is not the God of the dead, but bd the ro Hiviug: 


Or, The Resurrection of Christ. Mark 16:14, (Easter Lesson.) 





April t. 
ota . Sagan ’> Prevailing Prayer, Gen. ® - 9-12, 24-30. Memory 
“Golden Text, I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. Gen, 82 : 26. 


April 8. 


2. Discord in Jacob's Family. Gen. 37: 1-11. Memory verses: 3, 4. 
Golden Text. See that ye fall not out by the way. Gen. 45: 24. 


April 15. 


3.5 h Sold into pt. Gen. 37:23-36. Memory verses : 26-28. 
Golden Text.” Ye thought evil against me ; but God meant it unto good. 
Gen. 50 : 20, 
April 22, 
4. Jone Ruler in pt. Gen.41 : 3848, Memory verses: 38-40. 
Golden Text, Them that honour me I will honour. 1 Sam. 2 : 30, 
~ April 29, 
5. Joseph Forgiving his Brethren. Gen. 45: 1-15. Memory 
verses: 3-5. 
Golden Text. and it 


If ym brother ms against thee, rebuke him ; 
he repent, forgive h Luke 1 
May 6. 

6. Joseph's Last Days. Gen. 50:1424. Memory verses: 24-26. 
Golden Text. The path of the Jpet is as the ees ‘light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day. Prov. 4: 1§. 

May 13. 
Exod, 1:1-14. Memory verses: 8-10. 
sin the name ofthe Lord. Psa. 124: 8, 

May 20. ' 


8. The Childhood of Moses. Exo!.2 
Golden Text. 


7. Karael in Egypt. 
Golden Text. Our help } 


:1-10. Memory verses: 8-10. 
I will deliver him, and honour him. Psa, 91 : 15. 

May 27. 
% Moses Sent as a Deliverer. 
10-12. 
Golden Text. 


Exod, 3:10-20. Memory verses: 
Fear thou not; for lam with thee, Isa. 41 ; 10. 

June 3. 
™. The Passover Institated. Exod. 12: 1-14. 


13, 14, 
Golden Text, 


Memory verses: 


Christ our passover is sacrificed for us. 


June 10, 


41. Passage of the Red Sea. Exod. 14: 19-29. Memory verses : 27-29, 
Golden Text. ad faith they passed through the Red Sea, Heb. 11 : 29. 


June 17. 
12, The Woes of the Drunkard, Prov. 23:29-35. (A Temperance 
Lesson.) Memory verses: 29-82, 
Golden Text. Look not thou upon the wine when it is red. Prov. 23:31, 
Or, The Anointed Ming. Psa. 2: 1-12. (A Missionary Lesson.) 
Memory verses: 10-12, 
cong, | ime, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance. Psa. 2 
June A. 


13. Review. 
Golden Text. The Lord's portion is his people. Deut. 32: 9. 


Lessons from the Life of Our Lord. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1 Cor. 5:7. 


July 1. 
eg Birth of Jesus, Luke?2: 1-16. Memory verses: 10-14. 
‘olden Tert. Unto you is born this day, in the city of Dav id, aSaviour, 
whieh is Christ the Lord. Luke 2: 11. 
July 8. 
ot Presentation in the Temple. Luke 2 : 25-38. Memery verses: 
Golden Text. A H em to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy peo- 
ple Israel. Luke 
July 15. 
3. Visitof the Wise Men, Matt.2:1-12. Memory verses: 9-11. 
Golden Text. is mother, and 


They saw the young child eens Mary 
fell down, and worshipped him, Matt. 2; 


Jul 
he Bae Matt. 2: 13-23. Memory verses: 13-15. 
The shall preserve thy going out and thy coming 
July 29 
5. The Youth ef Jesus. Luke 2: 40-52. Memory verses: 46-49, 
Golden Text. And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with Godand man. Luke 2 : 52. é‘ 


August 5. 
6. The Baptism ofJesus. Mark: 


4. Flight into 
Golden “we 
nh. Psa. 121: 


1-11. Memory verses: 9-11. 


ae a. Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 
Mark 1: 
‘ August 12. 
7. Temptation of Jesus. Matt.4:1-11. Memory verses: 1-4. 


Golden 
Heb. 4: 15. 


zt. In all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. 
August 19. 

8. First Disciples of Jesus. Johif1: 

Golden Text. 

the Christ. 


35-49. Memory verses: 40-42. 
' A, ° oe found the Messias, which is, rts, interpreted, 
ohn 1 


August 26. 
9. First Miracle of Jesus. John 2: 


1-11, Memory verses: 1-5. 


Golden Text. This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, 
and manifested forth his glory. John 2:11. 
September 2. 
0. Jesus Cleansing the Temple. John 2: 13-25. Memory 
cane 13-16, 
Golden Jext. Make not my Father’s house an house of merchandise. 
John 2 : 16, 
September 9. 
11, Jesus and Nicodemus. John 3:1-16. Memory verses: 1-3. 
—— ext. God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 


n, that whosoever or in him should not perish, but have ever- 
Sa life. John 3: 
September 16. 
12, Jesus at Jacob's Well. John 4:9-26. Memory verses: 11-14. 
Golden Test. bay ay epee of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst. John4 


September 23. 

13. Daniel's Statihenes. Dan. 1: 820. (A Temperance Lesson.) 
Memory verses : 

Golden Text. Dainiet purposed in his heart that he would not defile 
himself. Dan. 

Or, Christ's ‘Peaceful Reign. Isa.11:1-9. (A Missionary Les- 
son.) Memory verses: }, 
. Golden Text. The earth “shall be full of the know ledge of the Lord. 

ga. 11: 9%.. 

- September 30. 

oe Be he” "The pote of God is at hand: repent ye; and believe 
the gospel. Mark 1 

FOURTH QUARTER, 
October 7, 

1. Jesus at Nazareth. Luke 4: 16-30. Memory verses: 16-19. 
Golden Text. See that ye refuse not him that speaketh. Heb. 12 : 25. 
October 14. 

2. The Draught of Fishes. Luke 5:1-11. Memory verses : 4-4. 
Golden Text. oN ye after me, and I will make you to me fishers 
ofmen. Mark 1: 
October 21. 
.™ A Sabbath in Capernaum. Mark 1 :2!-4. Memory verses: 
Gelaen Text. He 2 ages them as one that had authority, and not as 
the scribes. Mark 
Octeber 28. 
4. A Paralytic Healed. Mark 2: 1-12. Memory verses *9-12. 
Golden Text. The Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins. 
Mark 2 : lo. 
November 4, 
5. Jesus Lord of the Sabbath. Mark 2 :23-2and%3:145. Mem- 
ory verses : 3-5. 
Golden Text. The Son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath. Mark 2:28. 


November if. 
6. The Twelve Chosen. Mark 3:6-19. Memory verses: 13-15. 
Golden Text. I have caosen you, and ordained you, that you should 
go and bring forth fruit. John 15: 16. 
November 18. 
7. The Sermon on the Mount. Luke 6 : 20-31. 


ers. Memory verses: 
Text. 





ey a But now is Christ risen from the Geud. 1 Cor. 15 : 20, 





hand, Matt. 1 


Memory verses; 
Golden Tex 


mage oeege 
8. © ition to Christ. Mark} : 22-35, Memory verses: 23-26, 
Golden Text. He came unto his we ote his own received him not, 
December 2. 
9. Christ's Testimony to John. Luke’: 
Behold, I send my messenger before thy face. Luke7:27. 
December 9 
10, one Teaching by Parables. Luke 8: 415. Memory 
1 
Text. The seed is the word of God. Luke§8: 11, 


December 16. 
11. The Twelve Sent Forth. Matt. 10: 5-16. anew, 
Golden Teat. Fr ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom o 
December 23. 
12. The vine of Peace. 


Jobn 1; 11. 


24-35, Memory verses: 


Zs. 
Golden Text. 


verses : 


verses : 7-10, 
heaven is at 


Isa. 9 : 27. (A Christmas Lesson.) 


t. fine increase of his government und peace there shall 


be noend., Isa, 9 


27. 
Or, Warning Against Sins. Eph. 5: 11-20. (A Temperance Les- 


=>. ) Memory verses: 
Text. 


Be not ‘arunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be filled 
with the Spirit. Hpb. 5: 18, 
December 30. 


13, Bevie 
Golden Tes 


“Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
evar. Heb. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——— 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any ‘book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages, From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, im 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 


for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 


nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





RECENT THOUGHT IN FRANCE. 


In French theological literature there has been con- 
siderable activity in recent months. 

A. Grétillet’s work on systematic theology, Exposé de 
Théologie systematique, one volume of which has been com- 
mended in these columns, is now complete. It is the 
only systematic work on a large scale, published in 
French, which represents a moderately progressive type 
of evangelical scholarship. While fully in harmony 
with the positive standpoint and standards of the old 
masters, Grétillet is nevertheless in touch and tone with 
the problems of the hour. Professor Lobstein of Strass- 
burg has been busy acquainting French theological 
thought with the methods of the Ritschl school of Ger- 
many. To his discussion of the pre-existence of Christ 
(1883), his discussion of the Lord’s Supper (1889), and 
his Study on the Birth of Christ (1890), he has added, 
as second in a series of Etudes Christologiques, a pamphlet 
entitled Le Bilan dogmatique de Tl Orthodoxie régnante 
(Paris: Fischbacher, 1891). The author directs his 
polemics chiefly against three conservative works, pub- 
lished in the last twelvemonth; namely, Recvlin’s La 
Personne du Christ et la Théorie de la Kenosis, E. Arnaud’s 
Manuel de Dogmatique, and Grétillet’s work, mentioned 
above. 

In a collection of papers entitled Exsais Bibliques, by 
Maurice Vernes (Paris, 1891), we have the best expres- 
sion of the new French critical school, according to which 
the prophetic literature of Israel does not antedate the 
third century before Christ. One of the best works of 
French Protestant scholarship is La Mission du Prophdte 
Ezechiel, by Professor Lucien Gautier. It is not a com- 
mentary, but a historical and religious study of the 
prophet from the standpoint of an open-eyed*and open- 
hearted conservatism. 

Problems in the debatable border-lands of philosophy, 
history, and religion have always had a remarkable fas- 
cination for French scholars; and the French have an 
extensive literature in this department, although their 
works are not always characterized by scholarly accu- 
racy and solidity. The Darwinian and other evolution 
theories have called forth a long array of arguments, and 
to this list there have been some recent additions, The 
Dominican Leroy has made a renewed attempt to har- 
monize the Darwinian system with Christianity in his 
L’ Evolution restreinte aux Espices organiques (Paris: Del- 
homme et Briquet. 1891). The author virtually yields 
the entire pre-human organic world—even the most 
highly developed mammals—to the evolutionists, but 
calls a halt at man, as has been done by others. For 
all plants and animals the biological development law 
obtains; man, however, is an immediate result of the 


creative power of God, originating by breathing a soul 
of divine origin into a body developed in the manner of 
the higher order of vertebrates. Alexander Bertrand, 
another French archeologist, in his volume La Gaule 
avant les Gaulois (Paris, 1891), has taken substantially 
the same position which Virchow has been proclaiming 





Golden As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise. Luke ¢: 41. act 








for three decades. He declares that the claims of scien« 
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tists like de Mortillet, Bourgeois, and others, to the effect 
that fossils of man occur in the tertiary period, is a de- 
lusion. His views center in the thesis that the tertiary 
man is possible, but that his real existence is entirely 
theoretical, 

One of the characteristic publications of the day is the 
official report of the Second Internationa] Congress of 
Catholic scientific scholars (Congres scientifique interna- 
tional des Catholiques), which met in April, 1891, in Paris. 
It is edited by Mgr. d’Hulst, canon of Notre Dame de 
Paris and rector of the Paris Catholic Institute,—one of 
the leading promoters of these conventions, of which the 
first was held in 1888 in Paris. The next will convene 
in Brussels in 1894. The report was originally published 
in the Catholic organs, Le Monde, Le Correspondent, and 
others, but has now appeared as a separate volume, 
issued by De Soye et fi/s, Paris, 1891. The number of 
participants was fully six hundred, representing the 
Catholic scholarship of the world, while the number of 
“ adhérents” in the enterprise is fully twenty-five thou- 
sand, The aim is to demonstrate that genuine scientific 
research is perfectly compatible with an earnest adherence 
to the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church. Theology 
has no place in this volume, the sections represented be- 
ing the science of religions (sciences religieuses), specula- 
tive philosophy, social science, history, philology, mathe- 
matics and natural sciences, and historical anthropology. 
The standpoint of the papers and discussions is probably 
best shown by the enthusiastic acceptance of the prin- 
ciple adopted by the Vatican Council (Sess. III., cap. 4), 
that “ there can be no real antagonism whatever between 
faith and reason.” It is especially interesting to note 
how far even the acceptance of this standpoint, and of 
Rome as the highest teacher, will still allow Catholic 
scholars to go. While the majority of those present de- 
clared against the principles of Darwinism, still the 
acceptance of an evolution theory, as a philosophical 
tenet, is expressly allowed. These teachings are brought 
out in connection with the paper of Mgr. F. Duilhé de 
St. Projet, professor in the Catholic. Institute at Tou- 
louse, on Les Méthodes et la Certitude en Anthropologie. 
Many of the papers here published have a positive scien- 
tific value, and remind the reader of the independence 
of thought once so characteristic a feature of the old 
Gallican. Church. The title of the work is Le Congres 
scientifique des Catholiques. 


When one thinks of the leading American college 
presidents of the second and third quarters of this cen- 
tury, he is struck with the thought that such men as 
Hopkins, Wayland, Woolsey, Porter, and McCosh were, 
in a broad general way, representatives of the same type. 
They were at once ministers, educators of experience 
prior to their election to presidencies, original contribu- 
tors to scholarship, discreet administrators of compara- 
tively slender funds, and governors of youth by dignified 
example as well as by academic discipline. In these 
later ‘days, when there is a growing tendency to say, or 
at least to feel, that a college ought to be managed like 
a bank, insurance corapany, or any other business institu- 
tion, it is well to remember that our best educational in- 





officer, clerk, and soliciting financier as well as worker 
for Jarge things and lasting results, the career of Dr. 
Hopkins. instructively teaches the old lesson, that it is 
not always for us to say what is small or what is large; 
and that “doing the next thing” is as wise in policy as 
it iscommendable in Christian obedience. (7}><5 inches, 
cloth, pp. xi, 375. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Price, $1.25.) 


A book of travels ought to be a good one, to be pub- 
lished at all; for that much-abused term, ‘(jiterature,” 
hardly proffers anything drearier than weak records of 
unimportant wanderings. Of recent works in the depart- 
ment of travel, two at least are of real interest and value. 
Edward Whymper’s Travels Amongst the Great Andes of 
the Equator is the story of some of the later exploits of 
the most intrepid mountain climber of the last thirty 
years. Its chapters are entertaining narratives, and 
also possess scientific importance by reason of their 
carefully made statements concerning the natural his- 
tory of unfamiliar regions, and especially concerning 
the effects of rarified air upon life, human and other. 
——No less brave than Mr. Whymper, and equally de- 
voted to the solution of problems of physical geography 
and sociology, is M. Gabriel Bonvalot, whose Across 
Thibet has been translated from the French by C. B. 
Pitman. Some elements of humor are introduced, to 
brighten the narrative; but they are made incidental 
rather than essential, and depend upon the reader’s 
sense of contrasts, not upon the writer's wish to startle. 
M. Bonvalot traversed a wide region, amid many ex- 
tremes of temperature and many personal discomforts, 
which need no exaggeration to arouse the reader’s sym- 
pathy. As regards the civilization of the territory he 
viewed, he shows that centuries must elapse before any 
state of perfectionism be attained. (Travels Amongst 
the Great Andes. 1064 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 
xxv, 456. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$6.00.—Across Thibet. 96 inches, cloth, illustrated, 
pp. xiii, 417. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
Price, $3.50.) 


“There is no part of Scripture more conducive to the 
culture of the inner life ” than is the Gospel of John. 
This is the conception which dominates the Rev. F. B. 


Meyer’s exposition of the first twelve chapters of this | 


gospel, to which he gives the title The Life and the Light 





of Men. These expositions have the character of all 


latter the writer tells us that his character is due to 
the fact that he was educated by priests and women. 
Photograph and book portray the easy-going unbeliever 
in current faiths, in whom a certain Gallic superficiality 
of temperament is willing to sacrifice a dogma to a mot, 
or even to laugh at one’s self in duly rhetorical and 
dramatically artistic cachinnation. It must be confessed 
that while these Recollections contain some neat or 
characteristic sayings, the resultant impression is one of 
flippancy. (8X6 inches, cloth, pp. xxv, 327. New 
York: Cassell Publishing Company. Price, $1.50.) 

Mrs. Oliphant’s success in her pleasant and prettily 
illustrated volumes on Venice and Florence has un- 
wisely induced her to issue, in uniform styJe, a book 
about Jerusalem; the Holy City: Its History and Hope. 
In treating of this theme her knowledge was scantier 
than in the former undertakings ; and she was compelled 
to compete with many writers possessing a degree of 
scholarship and an accuracy of method unknown to her- 
self. The result is a book of a laudably devout tem- 
per, containing some good cuts from phetographs and 
sketches, In topography and history, however, there 
are many better works; while as regards religious reflec- 
tions Mrs. Oliphant but poorly compares with Dr. Cun-, 
ningham Geikie. (7} 54 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 
xx, 577. New York: Macmillan and Company. Price, 
$3.00.) 


Professor Francis B. Gummere, the competent teacher 
of English in Haverford College, known as the author 
of a trustworthy treatise on that difficult theme, English 
verse, presents in his discussion of Germanic Origins a 
series of straightforward and instructive chapters on the 
social, political, intellectual, and religious condition of 
that Teutonic folk whence, by separation, came the 
Scandinavians, the Danes, the Germans, the Dutch, and 
the English. He has diligently consulted the many and 
competent recent authorities treating of this important 
division of folk-science ; and the digested result of his 
investigations is clearly put before the reader. (7454 
inches, cloth, pp. x, 490. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $2.00.) 


The retelling of Bible stories for boys and girls proved 
too hard a task for the Rev. Dr. Hugh Macmillan, in 
The Gate Beautiful and other Bible Readings for Chil- 
dren. The language and the expository method usually 


Mr. Meyer’s writings. They combine devout insight | show no greater simplicity than ought to be expected in 
into the rich resourees of the Word of God, with skill in| any book of Bible expositions for adult readers; while 
adapting it to the spiritual needs of his readers. He is | the author’s occasional efforts to “ adapt” himself to his 


earnest, practical, personal, and he does not allow his 
good intentions to supply the place of research and 
study, or to supersede the necessity of thinking for him- 
self. And he rises above the common mistake of devo- 
tional writers, who assume that the same rules will suffice, 
and the same experience is required of every believer. 
He has studied too well the Master’s method as a physi- 
cian, dealing with cases individually and specifically, to 
make this mistake in dealing with souls. Referénce is 
here made to the book on the practical, rather than the 
exegetical, side, because in this lies its strength and value. 


stitutions have sent out their greatest graduates under | But the student of the Fourth Gospel will find here many 


presidential leaders who cared more for scholarship than 
for funds, and more for character than for numbers. 


| fruitful hints, 


Among the illustrations is to be found, 
on page 171, a reference to the apocryphal account of 


Such later and younger educators, too, as Gilman, | Tauler’s conversion, now known to be aromance. (7}<5 


Angell, Eliot, Gates, Carter, Andrews, Dwight, Adams, 
Harper, Hall, Walker, and Jordan have had, in every 
instance, experience in professional work before assum- 
ing the direction of such representative institutions as 
Johns Hopkins, the University of Michigan, Harvard, 
Amherst, Williams, Brown, Yale, Cornell, the University 
of Chicago, Clark University, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and the Leland Stanford University. 
Clearly, we have not yet reached the period when any- 
body, whether minister or layman, can safely be elected 
college president without direct educational experience. 
Of the names mentioned above, perhaps that of Mark 
Hopkins (whose life by President Franklin Carter has 
just been added to the American Religious Leaders series) 
was most typically representative of the American presi- 
dent of a “fresh-water college,” a generation ago; and 
his life-story is well worth reading, re-reading, and pon- 
dering in these days of change and discussion in educa- 
tional matters. Affectionately, in just eulogy, yet with 
entire impartiality, Dr. Carter's orderly and progressive 
chapters tell us of Mark Hopkins as preacher, religious 
philosopher, teacher, administrator of the affairs of Wil- 
liams College, and judicious leader of the American 
Board. Through all his work the character of the man 


| inches, pp. 257. 


New York and Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. Price, $1.50.) 





The handsomely printed and well-illustrated volume 
on American Architecture, by Montgomery Schuyler, is 
a disappointment. The author’s intelligent and sugges- 
tive, though somewhat sketchy, papers in Harper’s 
Magazine, had led some readers to hope that he would 
afterward prepare a serious and authoritative volume on 
an important division of our national art; but these 
reprinted “ studies,” as they are modestly called in the 
sub-title, are unelaborated, and are merely tentative 
essays toward the treatment of the theme. Such papers 
on the Brooklyn bridge, the future Episcopal cathedral 
in New York, the Vanderbilt residences in that city, and 
certain buildiugs in Chicago and Minneapolis, wete 
readabJe magazine contributions, but were not worth 
binding for preservation asan art-treatise. (96 inches, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. vii, 211. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $2.50.) 


There is an element of attractiveness in the recent 








photographs of Renan which is repr6duced in his self- 
| taken mental photograph, the volume entitled Recollec- 


audience cannot be deemed successful by those accus- 
tomed to the books of Richard Newton, to which the 
present volume has a superficial similarity, not borne out 
by a reading of its pages. (75 inches, cloth, pp. 284. 
New York: Macmillan and Company. Price, $1.25.) 


Professor A. B. Hart, of the historical department at 
Harvard, has made a cheap, but accurate and service- 
able, volume by collecting (from the series entitled 
Epochs of American History) a set of Epoch Maps Illue- 
trating American History. Original sources have been 
examined for the construction or correction of these maps, 
and the later ones in particular have been made to “ con- 
form to theofficial treaties and to the laws of the United 
States, as understood at the time when they were negoti- 
ated or enacted.” (Oblong, limp cloth, maps 14. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Price, 50 cents.) 





What was a few weeks ago the latest volume by the 
indefatigable Dr. Edward Everett Hale (he has since 





| published two new social novels) is The Story of Massa- 
| chusetts, in the series of histories of the states issued by 
| the publishers of the work. Strictly speaking, it is not 
| a complete or continuous history, but a historical reader, 


| containing pleasant chapters on various episodes in the 
development of the Bay State; and as such,it might be 
used as a supplementary reading-book in the school or 


| the home. (7354 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. iv, 359. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The extended history of ancient art by MM. Georges 
| Perrot and Charles Chipiez how includes five divisions, 
| or ten volumes in all, devoted respectively to Egypt; 
Chaldea and Assyria; Pheenicix; Sardinia, Judea, Syria, 
| and Asia Minor; and Persia, Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and 

Lycia,. Each two-volume division, as translated into 
English, is published by Chapman and Hall in London, 
and A. C. Armstrong & Son in New York, the price 


appears; and though one is painfully reminded of the | tions and Letters of Ernest Renan. In the former is the | here being $14.50. M.Chipiez’s conjectural restorations 


fact that the president of a small college must be police- | look of the typical old Roman Catholic priest; in the! of architectural masterpieces have attracted increasing 
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attention, and are now often copied in 
smaller books as perhaps the most conser- 
vative and relatively trustworthy attempts 
in a difficult field. Those of the Judean 
temples, etc., in the next-to-the-last di- 
vision, are of much interest to biblical 
students, and impress even a careless ex- 
aminer with a sense of the’ dignity of 
Hebrew architecture. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for-subscribers is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at anytime. The advertis- 
ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditionedon anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, . 








EDUCATIONAL. 


H@*5., STUDY in Greek and Latin directed by 
l, H, E. SLAGENHAUP, Littlestown, Pa, 


ISS ANABLE’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German Boarding and Day School. 44th 
year. 1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES 


Will begin its 64th year Sept.15. Terms. Sars goer. 
Apply to Miss PHILENA McKEEN, Andover, 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


ne miles from Philadelphia. 
Gps ns month 2ist. ApEy to = Secretary, 
Haverford 


‘Lake Erie oeominary 


PAINESVILLE, “OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


Boarding, day and eens yeven reparatory for ‘girls. 

36th year opens September For circular, address 

Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS Principal, 

Miss SARA Louise Tracy, A. Principal 
aticte. Philade!phia. — 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. - 


Pountet 18. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam Electric li _ Why ty Twelve 
courses, $200 a year. ‘nn ber 6. For rE DD, 
catalogue, write er: D. BLAKESLEE, 

East Greenwich, 


DO NOT STAMMER. 


Refer to John Wana Postmaster-Gene ral, 
and George tf Childs, proerietor Philadelphia 
Ledger. r also to John D. Wattles, publisher of 
The "Sunday Schoot Times, 

Send for 54+-page pamphlet to E. 8. JOH NSTON’S 
Imatitute. 1033 Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


1 OSTON Lt INSTITUTE and 



























































TRAINING-SC Always open. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, M 
The Thomas Foreign Tour's. 

Choice of seven European tours, also four-in-hand 
coaching trip throu a] ngland, Send four cents pos- 
tage to 202 34 treet, Philadelphia. 

Excursions at $195 and up. 

Best ticketing facilities, 

Choicest ocean berths by all 

® lines. Send for“ Tourist Ga- 

zette.” H. Gaze &Sons,940 Broadway, N.Y. ( Est. 1844.) 

EACH ODEE, SEA GIRT, J. _ Season ’92. 

Will be openet 7 June 28, by q RIAH WELCH, 

of New York. directiy on the ocean nt. 

Je 4 roves and extensive lawns seam. Most 

esirable seasbore resort on the coast. Select patron- 

age. Addressin New York, the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 

Address in AdGress in Philadelphia, | the Bellevue and Stratford. 

te ‘ou wish to mys an ning anyw jeare at ang 
time write to GEO. ELL & CO. No. 

Spruce St., New York. 
VERY one in need of 





information on the subject 


of gy wm Ba, will o 3 well to obtain a copy of 
“ Book for Adve , price one dollar. 
Mailed. id, on ba pt of ‘price. Contains a 


careful compilation from the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of all the best rs aod class journals; gives 

the circulation rating of every hg. £ a geet o deal of 
information about rates and other matters ress ROW rele 
to the business of Bo nm Aang er ‘hn 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce t 8t., 


USE BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books. 
No Press Required. 

_ See advertisement, page 272, April 23. 





Ww BOOKS fors reading. ary E. 

WwW Wilkins’ Pot of Gold, $1.50; Ma Sidney's 

Five Little Peppers Grown Up, $1.50 ; ney’s Exact 

Truth ; Grace L: ave ton’s Parkertown Del te, etc. 
Bend for . Loruror Co., Pubs., ton. 
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Pans! 





ye shall be able to 
of the wicked? 





“Above all,taking the shield 
quench all 
Eph. 6: 16. 







of frithwhe wherewith 
e fiery darts 





Words by Rev: Charley I.Junkin: 
Mupic by W:W- Gilchrist. 








This beautiful Floral Service was prepared for Children’s Day, but it is 
just as appropriate for anniversaries or other suitable occasions. 


The general plan of the service, and the words of the hymns, are by the 
Rev. Charles I, Junkin; while the music was written by Professor W. W. Gil- 
christ, so well known in musical circles as conductor and composer. 


Any number of copies of the service will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt 


of price. 


$3.00 per hundred copies; sample copies, 5 cents each. Address, 


Joun D. Wart.es, Publisher, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Ree Scholats. 


The Scholar’s iaeeien 


ing for the scholars ; 


A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read 
also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. 


Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 


for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 
International Sunday-school lessons. 


Issued quarterly. 
In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 


16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 


a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 


one which he would let alone. 


It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps, It is cheaper, even, 


than Lesson Leaves, Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 


cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 








JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLiIsHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHILDREN OF THE GOSPEL. 
FAR AS A LILY. 
HAPPY CHILDREN'S DAY, 
THE CHILDREN’S JUBILEE. 
AY FEAST OF FLOWERS, 
THE CHILD COUNSELOR. 
FLORAL SERMONS. 
THE CHILDREN OF ZION. 


Eight Children’s Day Services, each 
one a Gem. Music, Recitations, etc. 
Price, & cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 100.9 


John J. Hood, 1024 Ancn ra: 


% 
PHILA.,, 
SEDO SOOO! 


Children’s Day Services. 
“THE FIRM FOUNDATION.” 


A NEW AND ORIGINAL Sap vice FOR 
CHILDREN'S DA 


Arranged by W. L. lassi 
be. each, postpaid. unee a 100, not prepaid, 


“Character r Building,” 


ASERVICE OF SCRIPTURE RECITATION, SONG, 
AND SYMBOLICAL EXERCISES. 
Arranged by W. L. Mason, 


Price same as Firm Foundation. 


THE GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


NOT TOO LATE TO ORDER 
HULL’S 


Children’s Day Service No. 8. 
“THE CROWNED CROSS.” 


Music can be learned in two rehearsals, If @ sup- 
ply is ordered without seeing a copy, you can return 
them at our expense, If not satisfactory. 

This is our very best number. 


zu § nts; $4.00 or , By mail, post- 
, $4.50 per hundred. 


“ASA HULL, 150 sinsiein St., N. Y. 
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of CHILDREN’g yp, 
(Floral Praise, No. 10.) 


A Jubilee with Flowers. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


A service “ Scripture and Song. 16 pages. Price, 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 
Previous issues at same price. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CoO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York, 
°C JEWELS, No. 2. (lew) 
“Gay schools 19! pages Sample copy ‘or Sun- 
192 pages. Sam 


he Dag 25 cents; 
boards. Gives perfect enéte on THE 
W. W. Watney Co., Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 





day-echools 





SERVICES, Threesample copies free 
to those interested ; also specimen 
“The New Song,’ * the latest sin ning 
book for the Sunday-school, etc. Geo. 
Rosche & Co., 178 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musicau 
ViIsiToR, jouN CH anthems. 
‘THE JOMN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, o. 











» tested free by mail. New method. Send 
stamp for test card. KEENE OPT, 
Co., 1301 bale eye 8t., Boston, Mass. 








95 CENTS. 


UNCLE TOM'S CABIN, 


Sold by booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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|S. S. LIBRARY BOOKS— 


That are pure in tone! 

That stiraulate and upbulld character ! 

Effective co-workers with pastor, teacher, and parent! 
Suited to the young, they please the old! 

That invite the oft-repeated perusal ! 


SUCH Is THE CHARACTER OF THE BOOES PUBLISHED 


BY 
THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco. 
Send for lists and catalogue. 





“THE BIBLE IN A NUTSHELL,” 
‘* BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE BIBLE,” 
“ AN EPITOME OF THE BIBLE,” 
Are some of the expressions made about President 
ey do 8 Books of the —— Analyzed. Of it 
y School Times has said 
took ts or not always directl ro 
and cost. Such wilil wer ely be true of this modest 
little hand phiet. It is A clear, logical, trust- 
wortby, and instructive account of the canonical 
a, , their authorship, their purpose, and their con- 


Religious | papers, without exception, have most 
mmended it as a welcome and efficient 
nid to id to Bible * reading and study. 
One copy, postpaid........... 21c. 
Fiwe copies, postpaid....$1.00, 


To aid its introduction into Seasay-cchoots, I will 
make a special price for larger lots. 


E. F. COBB, 
102 8S. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


:“ The value of a 
rtioned to its size 





The Sabbath Outlook : ik oped ateabbath Kiefer, 
famine valaat e list o tof premlutan rer Free to et 


New York City. 











*|E. & $. TEACHERS’ BIBLE, No. 2188. 


Printed in ~ hee white 9. 50. 
ess B vot TNO Bex t, calf lined. 
6 & 00. Couper Union, New York. 








THE BAKER& TAYLORCO. 
Publishers, 

740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Books treating the Great Questions 

of the Day ng to the Church, 

the State, and the Conditions and 

Tendencies of American Civilization. 
Send for Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars. 


Mrs, Crfts's Primary Teacher's 5 Quarterly 


0 cents a year; 10 cents a 
WARD4 DRU MOND, NEW ¥¢ 





DRM Cr" a Ciry. 


GENUINE “ OXFORD” 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Sa Seud for catalogu 
THOS. N ELSON & SONS & 1S, 83 HE. 171 cE. 17th Street, New York. 


BOOKS [sess new 


D. B. NIVER PF B. CO., Albany, X. ¥. 
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Yale Lectures 


| Sunday. School. 


The Sunday-school : Its Origin, Mission, Meth- # 
ods, and Auxiliaries. By H. Clay "TRuM- 
| BULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 


eT a 


Every pastor, superintendent, and 
| thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will 
| wish to possess this book sooner or 
| later. It deals with the principles 
underlying the Sunday-school as an 
institution, and with its relations to 
the family, to the pulpit, and to other 
spheres of church work, 

“These lectnres will not ony hold their own 
in the brilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lec 
tures before the Yale wivintey Be School, but they 
stand alone on merits of their own asthe unique 
presentation of a subject which has not 


received so worthy a treatment. The volume | 
is pecpares for convenient use, with a biblio- | 








graphical and topical index.” —The Inde 
A ‘book of 415 pages. Size, 845} | 
inches. Handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50. For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031, Walnut Street, Si tieel Pa, 
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the sun was going down, but the princes only reminded him 
that no decree of the king could be changed. 

Thrown to the Lions.—Men were ready to obey the king’s 
command, “ Throw him to the lions.” The den was not far 
away, where wild beasts were kept to amuse the people in the 
king’s grounds or park, or in games. Men were often pun- 
ished by being thrown to lions and torn in pieces. The king 
spoke to Daniel a word of praise as he was cast into the den; 
for he said, “Thy God whom thou servest continually, he 
will deliver thee.” Perliaps Darius had heard how the true 
God had delivered his children from trouble. Could Daniel 
escape, or could his friends rescue him? A gréat stone was 
brought, and on the stone or its fastenings, in plaster, was the 
stamp of the king’s seal and of his lords’, so that no one dare 
break it. 

The Night.—The king went to his palace; he wanted no 
food, no music; he could not sleep,—not a sound of joy or 
pleasure, not a thought of hunger or of rest; he was troubled 
that the wisest maz in all his kingdom had been flung to wild 
beasts by his own order. What of Daniel? Had he been 
destroyed ? 

The Den of Lions.—With the first light of day the king 
himself hurried to the den; he called, “ Daniel, O Daniel.” 
How gladly. he heard the answer, “O king, live for ever!” 
Daniel knew the voice, and answered, “ My God hath sent his 
angel, and hath shut the lions’ mouths.” Why does our golden 
text say Daniel was nct hurt? See how the wicked often 
fall into the trap they set for others! The king commanded 
that the men who had tried to destroy Daniel should be cast 
into the den, and the lions quickly broke their bones and tore 
them in pieces. 

Another Decree.—Darius riot only praised Daniel’s faithful- 
ness and his God, but he made another law, and sent the 
writing everywhere; he ordered that all men should fear 
before the living God. Strange words for a heathen king! 
for he said, “ He is the living God, and his dominion shall 
be even unto the end.” He gave glory to God, and said he 
worked wonders in heaven and earth, and he had delivered 
Daniel from the power of the lions. 

Daniel Prospered.—In whom did Daniel trust? When did 
Daniel begin to be true to God and strong to do right? 
Darius only knew Daniel when he was old; he did not know 
how true it was of a long lifetime when he said to Daniel 
over and again, ‘‘ Thy God whom thou servest continually.” 
When is the best time to purpose in the heart to serve God 
continually ? 

Louisville, Ky. 


eORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H, B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
(CANON OF DURHAM, 


, Tue Den or Lions.”—Lions, which though all but ex- 
tinct in India, and absolutely so in other parts of Asia, are 
still common in Babylonia and Persia, were kept in the parks 
of great princes as part of their estate. The same custom still 
continues among the native rulers of India, and is alluded to 
in the Assyrian monuments. The dens in which wild beasts 
are confined are not cavernous, or vaults, like those in which 
the Romans kept the wild beasts in readiness for the cruelties 
of the amphitheater. They are simply pits open to the sky, 
but enclosed with high walls. The Babylonian den might 
be like these, or ii inight be a cave with an enclosure round 
it. A great stone is still an ordinary mode of securing a door- 
way in the East, as we know it was for closing tombs. If the 
access to the lions’ den was arranged like that of a sepulcher, 
a bar would be fixed across the front of th@stone, fastened to 
either side of the doorway by thongs, the knotting of which 
was sealed with wax stamped by a signet. Many of these 
signets and seals have been found; and it is interesting to 
note that the favorite device on the seals of the Babylonian 
and Persian kings is one in which the king is represented as 
slaying a ‘lion. There are several specimens extant of a 
double sealing, like that here of the signet both of the king 
and of his lords. 

“So THIs DANIEL PROSPERED IN THE REIGN OF DaRIvs, 
AND IN THE REIGN or Cyrus THE Prrstan.”—There have 
been many difficulties raised as to who this Darius was, as 
his name does not occur in profane history, which records the 
capture of Babylon by Cyrus. Darius was a common Median 
name, and this one must not be confounded with a subsequent 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, the famous king of Persia. But 
the difficulty is easily solved. Cyrus had recently annexed 
Media, and incorporated it with Persia. It was indeed the 
strongest and most warlike part of the united kingdom. On 
the capture of Babylon, Cyrus, to gratify his Median subjects, 
left them to name a king, who should be subordinate to him- 
self, to rule over the new acquisition. The choice fell on 
Darius, one of the Median royal family. He wasan old man, 
and childless. He only lived for two years after this event, 
when Cyrus, his conquests being now more consolidated, 
assumed the goVernment in his own person. This Darius is 
only once alluded to in the Greek classics; but a Darius 
far earlier than the Persian king is mentioned in old Per- 


trace of the Darius of Daniel ought not to be omitted. The 
earliest current coins in the world, as distinguished from 
bars or ingots of gold or silver, stamped with their weight, 
were of the Persian Empire, and were known as “ darics.” 
They are both of gold and silver. One of the latter is before 
me as I write. It balances a shilling or quarter-dollar, is 
massive, oblong, measuring five-eighths inch by one-half 
inch, and bears a boldly executed figure of the king kneeling 
on one knee, drawing a bow. A note on Aristophanes states 
that the “daric” was not named from Darius, the Persian 
king, byt from another king of older date. The Darius of 
Daniel is the only other one of whom we have any trace. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“THEN THE Kino ComMANDED.”—The king of Babylon 
was an absolute monarch. He might issue decrees and re- 
verse them at will. Not so the kings of the Medo-Persian 
empire. With them the decree, once issued, could in no wise 
be recalled. The difference sprang from different conceptions 
of the king’s relation to the divine. Nebuchadrezzar was a 
most religious ruler, but, although he might occupy the highest 
rank, he was still only a worshiper of the gqds. He could 
make mistakes, and the honor of the gods would not thereby 
be compromised. Darius, on the other hand, was not simply 
a servant of Ormuzd, the supreme deity; he was regarded 
and described as actually the “image of the god” who dwelt 
in him. Divine honors and worship were naturally paid to 
such an exalted personage. This explains the decree re- 
quiring petitions to be addressed to no other god. In con- 
sequence of his sacred character, the king spent much of his 
time in retirement, concealed from the vulgar gaze, thus 
avoiding that familiarity which in such a case would proba- 
bly have bred contempt. A decree, once solemnly issued 
and ratified by the king, was therefore regarded, not merely 
as a document expressing his own will, but the will of the 
god for whom he spoke. 1% annul the decree would be 
to cast suspicion upon the wisdom and immutability of the 
divinity. Anxious, therefore, although he was, to escape 
from the consequences, when he saw that a snare had been 
laid for him, he had really no help for it but to command the 
execution. Herodotus, in a passage containing more than 
one illustration of the fashion in which these Oriental despots 
often became the helpless slaves of custom, tells the following 
incident in the life of the magnificent Xerxes. Amestris, 
his queen, had conceived a passion of jealous hatred against 
the innocent wife of Masistes, and determined to have her 
destroyed. With diabolical patience she waited her time. 
The king’s birthday was celebrated amid great festivities, 
and, according to ancient usage, on that auspicious day it was 
“not allowed for any petitioner to be denied” who brought 
his request during the royal feast. Seizing the opportunity, 
Amestris demantled that the wife of Masistes should be put 
into her power. Horrified as Xerxes was at the request, yet, 
feeling himself bound “ by the law of the feast,” he could not 
refuse it, and the poor victim was given up to a fury 
compared with which the tender mercies of the tiger are 
kind. Comparison is naturally suggested with the action of 
Herod, who, not far from where these lines are penned, 
ordered the execution of the Baptist, compelled thereto by a 
stupidly mistaken regard for his own dignity, hounded on by 
a vindictive woman. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Tae Decree (Dan. 6: 1-15).—What king succeeded 
Nebuchadnezzar? (Dan. 5:2.) What king succeeded Bel- 
shazzar? (Dan. 5: 30,31.) What position was Daniel given 
under Darius? (Dan. 6: 1,2.) Why was the prophet thus 
honored ? (Dan.6:3.) Why are not all good men so exalted? 
(Luke 14: 8-11.) Why did the satraps plot against Daniel? 
What is a man’s best protection against envy? (Rom. 12: 
10, 20.) What is the strength of a man’s foes if they can 
attack only his religion? What was the plot of the satraps? 
What motives led the king to sign the decree? When is it 
right to break human laws? (Acts 4:19.) How would the 
character of Daniel’s act have been changed, if it could not 
have been said of it (v. 10) “as he did aforetime”? What 
are the advantages of regular times for prayer? of a regular 
place? of a devout posture? Why do all these things pro- 
mote prayer at unusual times? Why did Daniel pray “ to- 
ward Jerusalem”? (1 Kings 8 : 35-44.) What is better, in 
law, than the exact execution of it? (2 Cor.3:6.) When 
is consistency a crime ? 

2. Tue Execution (vs. 16, 17).—What is the only purpose 
for which men should seek or have power over each other? 
How safe in that den would have been one who served God 
half the time? How safe issuch a man in the world? How 





sian and other inscriptions, Another interesting historical 


does Mark 12 : 30 include also “ with all our time”? How 





would death by the lions have been a deliverance also? 
How should we feel about death in the line of duty? (Job 
13:15.) What gave the king confidence that Daniel would 

be saved? (Dan. 3:26.) Why were signet rings used? Why 

was the den sealed by both king and nobles? 

3. THE Paxace (vs. 18-20).—Why do people fast as a re- 
ligious act? (1 Cor. 9: 27; Psa. 35:13.) Why did the king 
fast? What is the connection between sleeplessness and. sin? 
Why cannot a man depend forever on uneasiness to warn him 

of his evil deeds? (Prov. 21: 29.) Why did not the king ° 
remain at the den? To what New Testament character may 
Darius be compared? (John 19: 4, 6,8.) What adjective 
used by the king should ‘have answered his question for him? 
(Heb. 7 : 25.) . 

4. Tue Dew (vs. 21-23).—Why did Daniel make the re- 
sponse he did? (1 Kings 1:31; Neh. 2:3; Dan. 3:9; 5: 
10; 6:6.) What is the only source of life eternal? (John 
6:51.) Why isit reasonable, as well as scriptural, to believe 
that God uses angels to help him? (Heb. 1: 14.) What are 
some of the lions’ mouths which God stops for modern Chris- 
tians?. In what sense only are men saved of God because of 
their own innocency? (Psa. 18 : 20-26; 79:9.) Why had 
Daniel not hurt the king in breaking his law? For what 
various reasons was the king glad? What is given as the 
cause of the miracle? What still greater modern miracles 
are worked by belief in God? 

5. THe Puorrers (v. 24).—What was the spirit of the 
times as regards punishment? (Deut. 19 : 19, 21.) What 
did Christ say about that spirit? (Matt. 5: 38-42.) Why 
did they kill the wives and children? How, even in our 
times, do such innocent folks suffer with the guilty? What 
possible objection to the miracle is refuted by the fact that 
the lions ate the nobles ? 

6. Tur Sreconp DecrEE (vs. 25-28).—How is this decree 
of Daniel’s now being proclaimed? Why was the formula 
of greeting that the king used “especially fitting? What 
modern methods may be called attempts to evangelize by 
proclamation? ‘What is the usual result? Why?. Yet 
what good would come from the king’s decree to the king? 
to his people? to the Jews? How long, at least, did Daniel 
live after this? (Dan, 10: 1.) 





FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. Why did thie nobles hate Daniel? 2. What plot did 
they form? 3, Why did Daniel keep on praying? . 4. Why 
was that the safest thing he could do? 5, How was he pun- 
ished ? 6. How was he saved from the lions? 7. What 
saved him, after all? (golden text.) 8. What are ‘some of 
the lions’ dens into which faithful Christians are likely to be 
thrown? 9. What alone will save us there? 


Boston, Mass. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
** Dare to be a Daniel.” 
“Do you see the Hebrew captive?” 
“ Be ye strong in the Lord.” 
“ At the feast of Belshazzar.” 
“ Simply trusting every day.” 
“ Am I a soldier of the cross.” 
“ Must Jesus bear the cross alone?” 
“ How firm a foundation.” — - 


ss 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


Peace of mind and safety of body are not of ones position 
and sursoundings, but are of one’s personal relation to God in 
the discharge of daily duty. It is easier to find sleep in 
a den of lions, when the doing of duty has brought one 
to that place, than to find it in a palace chamber when one is 
there at variance with God in his life-course. 











The post of duty is the safest place in the world, snd there 
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is no rest of mind to compare with that which comes of being 
where one ought to ke. This it is that gives courage to the 
soldier or sailor in hours of greatest apparent danger from 
battle or tempest; to the Christian missionary at home or 
abroad, in the presence of pestilence, or under the rigors of 
climate; or to the earnest worker in any field where mis- 
representation or unjust suspicion threatens reputation and 
influence at every turn, Without the confidence that rests 
on the conviction that God has brought us to the place 
where we are, and is ready and able to take care of us there, 
there is no sense of security possible to us anywhere. 

There are lions all about us wherever we are,—lions whose 
teeth are sharp enough to break all our bones in pieces 
in “less than no time;” and those lions are to be dreaded or 
disregarded according to our consciousness of having a duty 
to face them in the providence of God,—who can keep their 
mouths shut, or let them open, at his pleasure. 

The familiar call to “dare to be a Daniel” includes a call 
to a likeness with him in other matters than in abstinence 
from defiling drinks and meats. We ought each and all of 
us to dare to be like Daniel in fidelity to God, alike im the 
palace and in the lions’ den. If we-will do this, we,like 
him, shall find that our God delivereth and rescueth, and 
worketh signs in heaven and in earth. 


ad ADDED POINTS. 


It does seem at times as if our right-doing was going to be 
the death of us. Then it is that we have to decide whether 
we shall walk by faith or by sight. 

How foolish men are who think that they can make firm 
that which God would unloose! 

Music itself may prove only as added torture to minds that 
are harrowed by conscience. 

* We may well be anxious as to the results of our own course, 
when we know that we have done wrong. 

What a poise of mind faith gives to the believer! How 
much comfort to others we can give when we ourselves have 
had comfort from God ! 

We ought to be grateful when we find that God has inter- 
posed to prevent an evil which we had planned for. And 
God is doing just this restraining work for us and for others 
all the time. 

Whole families suffer from the wrong-doings of individual 
members of those families, God has so grouped families that 

eir members shall help or harm each other by their indi- 
| vst actions. 

If we are true and faithful as trustful servants.of God, we 
shall not only have a blessing ourselves, but we shall be a 
means of blessing to others. Wéare witnesses for Him whose 
we are and whom we serve. 





A LOOK AHEAD. 
INTERNATIONAL LESSQNS FOR 1894. 


Old Testament History. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


January 7. 


1. The First Adam. Gen. 1: 26-31; 2:1-3. Memory verses: 26-28. 
Golden Text. So God created man in his own image. Gen. 1: 27. 


January 14, 
= Adam's Sin and Gods Grace. Gen. 3; 1-15. Memory verses: 
13-15. 
Golden Text. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive. 1 Cor, 15: 22, 
January 21. 


3. Cain and Abel. Gen. 4:%3-13. Memory verses: 3-6. 


Golden Text. By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain. Heb, 11:4. 
January 28. 
, 4. God's Covenant with Noah. Gen. 9:%i7. Memory verses: 
1-13. 
Golden Text. I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token 
of a covenant between me and the earth. Gen, 9: 13. 
February 4. 
5. Beginning of the Hebrew Nation. Gen. 12:1. Memory 


verses : 1-3. 
Golden Text, I will bless thee, and make thy name great; and thou 
shalt be a blessing. Gen. 12: 2. 


February 11. 
ps 6. God's Covenant with Abram. Gen. 17 :1-9.¢@ Memory verses: 
1, 
Golden Text. He believed in the Lord; and he counted it to him for 
righteousness. Gen. 15 : 6, 

February 18. 
ou God's Judgment on Sédom. Gen. 18 : 22-33. Memory verses: 

‘26. 


Golden Text. Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? Gen. 
18 : 25. 


. February 25. 
“S Trial of Abraham's Faith. Gen, 72:1-13. Memory verses: 
-1 


Golden Test By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac. 


Heb, 11 : 17. 
March 4. 


9. Selling the Birthright. Gen. 25:27-+4. Memory verses: 31-4. 
Golaen Text. The life is more than meat, and the body is more than 
rairhent. Luke 12 : 23, 
‘ March 11. 


Gen. 28 : 10-22. Memory verses: 12-14. 
Behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee. Gen. 28: 15. 
March 18. 


11, Wine a Mocker. Prov. 2: 1-7. (A Temperance Lesson.) Mem- 
ory verses: 1-7. 


10, Jacob at Beth-el. 
Golden Text. 


Golden Text. Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging : and whoso- 
ever is deceived thereby is not wise. ov. 2:1 

Or, A Blessing to All Nations. Gen. 18 : 17-21. (A Missionary 
Lesson.) Memory verses: 17-19. 

Golden Text. All the nations of the earth shall be blessed in him. 
Gen. 18 : 18. 


March 2. 


ew. 
. Tam the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
God is not the God of the dead, but of the living. 


22 : 42. 
Or, The Resurrection of Christ. Mark 16:14. (Easter Lesson.) 
Memory verses: 6, 7. 

Text. But now is Christ risen from the dead. 1 Cor. 15; 20, 





SECOND QUARTER. 
April 1. 
1. Jacob's Prevailing Prayer. Gen. % - 9-12, 4-00. Memory 
verses: 28-30. ; 
Golden Text. I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. Gen. 32 : 26. 
April 8. 


2. Discord in Jacob's Family. Gen, 37: 1-11. Memory verses : 3, 4. 
Golden Text. See that ye fall not out by the way. Gen. 45 : 24. 
April 15. 
pt. Gen. 37:23-36. Memory verses : 26-28. 
xt.” Ye thought evil against me; but God meant it unto good. 
April 22. 
4. mag Ruler in Egypt. Gen.41 : 3848, Memory verses: 38-40. 


3. Joseph Sold into 
Golden 
Gen. 50 : 20, 


Golden Text, Them that honour me I will honour. 1 Sam. 2 : 30, 
» April 29, 
5. Joseph Forgiving his Brethren. Gen. 45: 1-15. Memory 


verses: 3-5. 
den Text. If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him ; and It 
he repent, forgive him. Luke 17 : 3. 


May 6. 
Gen. 50: 1424. Memory verses: 24-26 


6. Joseph's Last Days. , 
The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth 


Golden Text, 


more and more unto the perfect day. Prov. 4: 1§. 
; May 13. 
7. Iarael in pt, Exod,1:1-14. Memory verses : 8-10. 
Golden Text, Our help isin the name ofthe Lord. Psa. 124: 8, 
May 2. 
8. The Childhood of Moses. Exo!.2:1-10. Memory verses: 8-10. 
Golden Text. I will deliver him, and honour him. Psa, 91 : 15. 
May 27. 
a ones Sent asa Deliverer. Exod, 3:10-20. Memory verses: 
10-1; 
Golden Text. Fear thou not; for I am with thee, Isa. 41 ; 10. 
June 3, 
™. The Passover Instituted. Exod. 12:1-14. Memory verses: 
18, 14, 
Golden Text, Christ our passover is sacrificed for us. 1 Cor, 5:7. 
June 10. : 


11. Passage of the Red Sea. Exod. 14: 19-29. Memory verses : 27-29, 
Golden Text. By faith they passed through the Red Sea, Heb, 11 : 29. 


June 17. 

12, The Woes of the Drunkard, Prov. 23: 29-35. (A Temperance 
Lesson.) Memory verses: 29-82, 

Golden Text. Look not thou upon the wine when it is red. Prov. 23:31, 

Or, The Anointed Ming. Psa. 2: 1-12. (A Missionary Lesson.) 
Memory verses: 10-12, 

Golden Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance, Psa. 2: 8. 
June aA, 


13. Review. 


Golden Text. The Lord’s portion is his people. Deut. 32: 9. 


Lessons from the Life of Our Lord. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


July 1. 
1. The Birth of Jesus. Luke 2: 1-16. Memory verses: 10-14. 
Golden Text. Unto you is born this day, in the city of David, aSaviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. Luke 2: 11. 


July 8. 
ot Presentation in the Temple. Luke? 
27-82. 
Golden Text. A \'ght to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy peo- 
ple Israel, Luke 2 : 32. 
July 15. 


3. Visitof the Wise Men, Matt.2:1-12. Memory verses: 911. 
Golden Text. They saw the young child with Mary his mother, and 
fell down, and worshipped him. Matt. 2:11. 
July 22. 
t. Matt. 2:13-23. Memory verses: 13-15. 
rd shall preserve thy going out and thy coming 
July 29. 
5. The Youth of Jesus. Luke 2: 40-52. Memory verses: 46-49, 
Golden Text. And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with Godand man. Luke 2: 52. ‘ 
August 5. 
6. The Baptism ofJesus. Mark 1:1-11. Memory verses: 9-11. 


Golden Trexi, Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 
Mark 1:11, 


: 25-38. Memery verses: 


4. Flight into y 
Golden Text. The 
in. Psa. 121: 8. 


August 12. 


Matt. 4:1-11. Memory verses: 14. 
In all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin, 


7 
7. Temptation of Jesus. 
Golden Text. 
Heb. 4: 15. 
August 19. 
8. First Disciples of Jesus. Johif 1 : 3549. Memory verses: 40-42. 
Golden Teat. We have found the Messias, which is, being interpreted, 
the Christ. John 1:41. 
August 26. ‘ 
9. First Miracle of Jesus. John 2:1-11. Memory verses: 14. 
Golden Text. This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, 
and manifested forth his glory. John 2:11. 


September 2, 
10. Jesus Cleansing the Temple. 
verses; 13-16. 
Golden Text. 
John 2: 16, 


John 2 : 13-25, Memory 


Make not my Father’s house an house of merchandise. 


September 9. 
13. Jesus and Nicodemus. John %: 1-16. Memory verses: 1-3. 
Golden Text. God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. John 3 : 16, 
September 16. 
12. Jesus at Jacob's Well. John 4:9-26. Memory verses: 11-14, 
Golden Text. Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him 


shall never thirst. John 4:14. ° 
September 23. 

13. Daniel's Abstinence. Dan. 1: 820. (A Temperance Lesson.) 
Memory verses: 8, 9. 

Golden Text. Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile 
himself. Dan. 1:8. 

Or, Christ’s Peaceful Reign. Isa.11:1-9. (A Missionary Les- 
son.) Me verses: 1, 2. 


Golden Text. The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord. 
Iga. 11: 9. . 
September 30. 


14, Review. 
Golden Text. The kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye, and believe 
the gospel. Mark 1: 15. 
FOURTH QUARTER, 
October 7. 
1. Jesus at Nazareth. Luke 4: 16-30. Memory verses: 16-19. 
Golden Text. See that ye refuse not him that speaketh. Heb. 12 : 25. 
October 14. 


2. The Draught of Fishes. Luke 5:1-ll. Memory verses: 44 
Golden Text. Come ye after me, and I will make you to become fishers 
ofmen. Mark 1: 17. 
October 21. 


a Sabbath in Capernaum. Mark 1 :2!-34. Memory verses: 


Golden Text. He taught them as one that had authority, and not as 
the scribes. Mark i: 
Octeber 28. 


4. A Paralytic Healed. Mark 2: 1-12. Memory verses *9-12. 
Golden Text. The Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins. 
Mark 2 : iv. 
November 4, 
5. Jesus Lord of the Sabbath. Mark 2 : 23-2 and3:1-5. Mem- 
ory verses : 3-5. 


Golden Text. The Son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath. 


November If. 
6. The Twelve Chosen. Mark 3:6-19. Memory verses: 13-15. 
Golden Text. I have qaosen you, and ordained you, that you should 
go and bring forth fruit. John 15: 16. 
November 18. 
7. The Sermon on the Mount. Luke 6 : 20-31. 


Mark 2:28. 


Memory verses: 





27-31. 
Golden Text. As ye would that men should do to you, do also 
them likewise. Luke : 31. Rees 





November 25. 
8. Opposition to Christ. Mark.3 : 22-35, Memory verses: 23-26, 
Golden Text. He came unto his own, and his own received him not, 
Jobn 1; 11 
December 2. 
mS Christ's Testimony to John. Luke7:%4-55, Memory verses: 


™ Golden Text. Behold, I send my messenger before thy face, Luke7:27. 


December 9, 


10, Christ Teaching by Parables. Luke 8:415. Memory 
verses : 11-15. 
Golden 


The seed is the word of God. Luke 8:11, 
December 16. 
il. The Twelve Sent Forth. Matt. 10: 5-16. Memory verses: 7-10, 
Golden Text. AS ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand, Matt. 10:7. 
December 23. 
12. The Prince of Peace. Isa. 9 : 27. (A Christmas Lesson.) 


Memory verses: 6, 7. 

Golden Text, Of the increase of his government and peace there shall 
be no end. Isa, 9:7. 
Warning Against Sins. Eph. 5: 11-20. (A Temperance Les- 
son.) Memory verses: 18-20. 

Golden Text. Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess ; but be filled 
with the Spirit. Hph. 5: 18, 

December 30. 


13. Beview. 
Golden Text. Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
evar. Heb. 13:8. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


_—— 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any ‘book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, im 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 


for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 


nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





RECENT THOUGHT IN FRANCE. 


In French theological literature there has been con- 
siderable activity in recent months. 

A. Grétillet’s work on systematic theology, Exposé de 
Théologie systematique, one volume of which has been com- 
mended in these columns, is now complete, It is the 
only systematic work on a large scale, published in 
French, which represents a moderately progressive type 
of evangelical scholarship. While fully in harmony 
with the positive standpoint and standards of the old 
masters, Grétillet is nevertheless in touch and tone with 
the problems of the hour. Professor Lobstein of Strass- 
burg has been busy acquainting French theological 
thought with the methods of the Ritschl school of Ger- 
many. To his discussion of the pre-existence of Christ 
(1888), his discussion of the Lord’s Supper (1889), and 
his Study on the Birth of Christ (1890), he has added, 
as second in a series of Etudes Christologiques, a pamphlet 
entitled Le Bilan dogmatique de l Orthodoxie régnante 
(Paris: Fischbacher, 1891). The author directs his 
polemics chiefly against three conservative works, pub- 
lished in the last twelvemonth; namely, Recvlin’s La 
Personne du Christ et la Théorie de la Kenosis, E. Arnaud’s 
Manuel de Dogmatique, and Grétillet’s work, mentioned 
above. 

In a collection of papers entitled Essais Bibliques, by 
Maurice Vernes (Paris, 1891), we have the best expres- 
sion of the new French critical school, according to which 
the prophetic literature of Israel does not antedate the 
third century before Christ. One of the best works of 
French Protestant scholarship is La Mission du Prophite 
Exzechiel, by Professor Lucien Gautier. It is not a com- 
mentary, but a historical and religious study of the 
prophet from the standpoint of an open-eyed*and open- 
hearted conservatism. 

Problems in the debatable border-lands of philosophy, 
history, and religion have always had a remarkable fas- 
cination for French scholars; and the French have an 
extensive literature in this department, although their 
works are not always characterized by scholarly accu- 
racy and solidity. The Darwinian and other evolution 
theories have called forth a long array of arguments, and 
to this list there have been some recent additions, The 
Dominican Leroy has made a renewed attempt to har- 
monize the Darwinian system with Christianity in his 
L’ Evolution restreinte aux Especes organiques (Paris: Del- 
homme et Briquet. 1891), The author virtually yields 
the entire pre-human organic world—even the most 
highly developed mammals—to the evolutionists, but 
calls a halt at man, as has been done by others. , 
all plants and animals the biological development/!@w 
obtains; man, however, is an immediate result /f the 
creative power of God, originating by breathiré ® soul 
of divine origin into a body developed in the ™#"ner of 
the higher order of vertebrates. Alexand:™ Bertrand, 
another French archeologist, in his volu“® 24 Gaule 
avant les Gaulois (Paris, 1891), has taker substantially 
the same position which Virchow has bee” Proclaiming 








for three decades. He declares that the **ims of sciens 
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tists like de Mortillet, Bourgeois, and others, to the effect 
that fossils of man occur in the tertiary period, is a de- 
lusion. His views center in the thesis that the tertiary 
man is possible, but that his real existence is entirely 
theoretical, 

One of the characteristic publications of the day is the 
official report of the Second International Congress of 
Catholic scientific scholars (Congres scientifique interna- 
tional des Catholiques), which met in April, 1891, in Paris. 
It is edited by Mgr. d’Hulst, canon of Notre Dame de 
Paris and rector of the Paris Catholic Institute,—one of 
the leading promoters of these conventions, of which the 
first was held in 1888 in Paris. The next will convene 
in Brussels in 1894. The report was originally published 
in the Catholic organs, Le Monde, Le Correspondent, and 
others, but has now appeared as a separate volume, 
issued by De Soye et fi/s, Paris, 1891. The number of 
participants was fully six hundred, representing the 
Catholic scholarship of the world, while the number of 
“ adhérents”’ in the enterprise is fully twenty-five thou- 
sand. The aim is to demonstrate that genuine scientific 
research is perfectly compatible with an earnest adherence 
to the tenets of the Roman Catholic Church. Theology 
has no place in this volume, the sections represented be- 
ing the science of religions (sciences religieuses), specula- 
tive philosophy, social science, history, philology, mathe- 
matics and natural sciences, and historical anthropology. 
The standpoint of the papers and discussions is probably 
best shown by the enthusiastic acceptance of the prin- 
ciple adopted by the Vatican Council (Sess. ILI., cap. 4), 
that “‘ there can be no real antagonism whatever between 
faith and reason.” It is especially interesting to note 
how far even the acceptance of this standpoint, and of 
Rome as the highest teacher, will still allow Catholic 
scholars to go. While the majority of those present de- 
clared against the principles of Darwinism, still the 
acceptance of an evolution theory, as a philosophical 
tenet, is expressly allowed, These teachings are brought 
out in connection with the paper of Mgr. F. Duilhé de 
St. Projet, professor in the Catholic. Institute at Tou- 
louse, on Les Métiodes et la Certitude en Anthropologie. 
Many of the papers here published have a positive scien- 
tific value, and remind the reader of the independence 
of thought once so characteristic a feature of the old 
Gallican. Church. The title of the work is Le Congres 
scientifique des Catholiques. 


When one thinks of the leading American college 
presidents of the second and third quarters of this cen- 
tury, he is struck with the thought that such men as 
Hopkins, Wayland, Woolsey, Porter, and McCosh were, 
in a broad general way, representatives of the same type. 
They were at once ministers, educators of experience 
prior to their election to presidencies, original contribu- 
tors to scholarship, discreet administrators of compara- 
tively slender funds, and governors of youth by dignified 
example as well as by academic discipline. In these 
later ‘days, when there is a growing tendency to say, or 
at least to feel, that a college ought to be managed like 





a bank, insurance company, or any other business institu- 
tion, it is well .o remember that our best educational in- 
stitutions have sent out their greatest graduates under 


presidential leaders who cared more for scholarship than | 


for funds, and more for character than for numbers, 
Such later and younger educators, too, as Gilman, 
Angell, Eliot, Gates, Carter, Andrews, Dwight, Adams, 
Harper, Hall, Walker, and Jordan have had, in every 
instance, experience in professional work before assum- 
ing the direction of such representative institutions as 
Johns Hopkins, the University of Michigan, Harvard, 
Amherst, Williams, Brown, Yale, Cornell, the University 
of Chicago, Clark University, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and the Leland Stanford University. 
Clearly, we have not yet reached the period when any- 
body, whether minister or layman, can safely be elected 
college president without direct educational experience. 
Of the names mentioned above, perhaps that of Mark 
Hopkins (whose life by President Franklin Carter has 
just been added to the American Religious Leaders series) 
was most typically representative of the American presi- 
dent of a “fresh-water college,” a generation ago; and 
thais life-story is well worth reading, re-reading, and pon- 
~ a Ang in these days of change and discussion in educa- 
der: to ;matters, Affectionately, in just eulogy, yet with 
tional | ontpartiality, Dr. Carter's orderly and progressive 
entire is.g).0ll us of Mark Hopkins as preacher, religious 
chapters t. ., teacher, administrator of the affairs of Wil- 
philosopher .;e, and judicious leader of the American 
liams Collexj,qugh all his work the character of the man 


Board. 








officer, clerk, and soliciting financier as well as worker 
for large things and lasting results, the career of Dr. 
Hopkins. instructively teaches the old lesson, that it is 
not always for us to say what is small or what is large ; 
and that “doing the next thing” is as wise in policy as 
it is commendable in Christian obedience. (745 inches, 
cloth, pp. xi, 375. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Price, $1.25.) 


A book of travels ought to be a good one, to be pub- 
lished at all; for that much-abused term, ‘(jjterature,” 
hardly proffers anything drearier than weak records of 
unimportant wanderings. Of recent works in the depart- 
ment of travel, two at least are of real interest and value. 
Edward Whymper’s 7ravels Amongst the Great Andes of 
the Equator is the story of some of the later exploits of 
the most intrepid mountain climber of the last thirty 
years. Its chapters are entertaining narratives, and 
also possess scientific importance by reason of their 
carefully made statements concerning the natural his- 
tory of unfamiliar regions, and especially concerning 
the effects of rarified air upon life, human and other. 
——No less brave than Mr. Whymper, and equally de- 
voted to the solution of problems of physical geography 
and sociology, is M. Gabriel Bonvalot, whose Across 
Thibet has been translated from the French by C. B. 
Pitman. Some elements of humor are introduced, to 
brighten the narrative; but they are made incidental 
rather than essential, and depend upon the reader’s 
sense of contrasts, not upon the writer’s wish to startle. 
M. Bonvalot traversed a wide region, amid many ex- 
tremes of temperature and many personal discomforts, 
which need no exaggeration to arouse the reader’s sym- 
pathy. As regards the civilization of the territory he 
viewed, he shows that centuries must elapse before any 
state of perfectionism be attained, (Travels Amongst 
the Great Andes. 1064 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 
xxv, 456. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$6.00.—Across Thibet. 9X6 inches, cloth, illustrated, 
pp. xiii, 417. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
Price, $3.50.) 


“There is no part of Scripture more conducive to the 
culture of the inner life ” than is the Gospel of John. 
This is the conception which dominates the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer’s exposition of the first twelve chapters of this 
gospel, to which he gives the title The Life and the Light 
of Men. These expositions have the character of all 
Mr. Meyer’s writings. They combine devout insight 
into the rich resourees of the Word of God, with skill in 
adapting it to the spiritual needs of his readers. He is 
earnest, practical, personal, and he does not allow his 
good intentions to supply the place of research and 
study, or to supersede the necessity of thinking for him- 
self. And he rises above the common mistake of devo- 
tional writers, who assume that the same rules will suffice, 
and the same experience is required of every believer. 
He has studied too well the Master’s method as a physi- 
cian, dealing with cases individually and specifically, to 
make this mistake in dealing with souls. Referénce is 
here made to the book on the practical, rather than the 
exegetical, side, because in this lies its strength and value. 
But the student of the Fourth Gospel will find here many 
fruitful hints. Among the illustrations is to be found, 
on page 171, a reference to the apocryphal account of 
Tauler’s conversion, now known to bearomance. (745 
inches, pp. 257. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. Price, $1.50.) 





The handsomely printed and well-illustrated volume 
on American Architecture, by Montgomery Schuyler, is 
a disappointment. The author’s intelligent and sugges- 
tive, though somewhat sketchy, papers in Harper’s 
Magazine, had led some readers to hope that he would 
afterward prepare a serious and authoritative volume on 
an important division of our national art; but these 
reprinted “ studies,” as they are modestly called in the 
sub-title, are unelaborated, and are merely tentative 
essays toward the treatment of the theme. Such papers 
on the Brooklyn bridge, the future Episcopal cathedral 
in New York, the Vanderbilt residences in that city, and 
certain buildings in Chicago and Minneapolis, wete 
readable magazine contributions, but were not worth 
binding for preservation asan art-treatise. (96 inches, 
cloth, illustrated, pp. vii, 211. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $2.50.) 


There is an element of attractiveness in the recent 
photographs of Renan which is repr6duced in his self- 





Throy ¢though one is painfully reminded of the | 


taken mental photograph, the volume entitled Recollec- 
tions and Letters of Ernest Renan. In the former is the 


latter the writer tells us that his character is due to 
the fact that he was educated by priests and women. 
Photograph and book portray the easy-going unbeliever 
in current faiths, in whom a certain Gallic superficiality 
of temperament is willing to sacrifice a dogma to a mot, 
or even to laugh at one’s self in duly rhetorical and 
dramatically artistic cachinnation. It must be confessed 
that while these Recollections contain some neat or 
characteristic sayings, the resultant impression is one of 
flippancy. (8X6 inches, cloth, pp. xxv, 327. New 
York: Cassell Publishing Company. Price, $1.50.) 





Mrs. Oliphant’s success in her pleasant and prettily 
illustrated volumes on Venice and Florence has un- 
wisely induced her to issue, in uniform styJe, a book 
about Jerusalem; the Holy City: Its History and Hope. 
In treating of this theme her knowledge was scantier 
than in the former undertakings ; and she was compelled 
to compete with many writers possessing a degree of 
scholarship and an accuracy of method unknown to her- 
self. The result is a book of a laudably devout tem- 
per, containing some good cuts from pletographs and 
sketches, In topography and history, however, there 
are many better works; while as regards religious reflec- 
tions Mrs. Oliphant but poorly compares with Dr. Cun-, 
ningham Geikie. (7} <5} inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 
xx, 577. New York: Macmillan and Company. Price, 
$3.00.) 


Professor Francis B. Gummere, the competent teacher 
of English in Haverford College, known as the author 
of a trustworthy treatise on that difficult theme, English 
verse, presents in his discussion of Germanic Origins a 
series of straightforward and instructive chapters on the 
social, political, intellectual, and religious condition of 
that Teutonic folk whence, by separation, came the 
Scandinavians, the Danes, the Germans, the Dutch, and 
the English. He has diligently consulted the many and 
competent recent authorities treating of this important 
division of folk-science; and the digested result of his 
investigations is clearly put before the reader. (7454 
inches, cloth, pp. x, 490. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $2.00.) 


paw th 
The retelling of Bible stories for boys and gif vi 


too hard a task for the Rev. Dr. Hugh Macmiui.«, in 
The Gate Beautiful and other Bible Readings for Chil- 
dren. The language and the expository method usually 
show no greater simplicity than ought to be expected in 
any book of Bible expositions for adult readers; while 
the author’s occasional efforts to “ adapt” himself to his 
audience cannot be deemed successful by those accus- 
tomed to the books of Richard Newton, to which the 
present volume has a superficial similarity, not borne out 
by a reading of its pages. (75 inches, cloth, pp. 284, 
New York: Macmillan and Company. Price, $1.25.) 


Professor A. B. Hart, of the historical department at 
Harvard, has made a cheap, but accurate and service- 
able, volume by collecting (from the series entitled 
Epochs of American History) a set of Epoch Maps Illus- 
trating American History. Original sources have been 
examined for the construction or correction of these maps, 
and the later ories in particular have been made to “ con- 
form to the official treaties and to the laws of the United 
States, as understood at the time when they were negoti- 
ated or enacted.” (Oblong, limp cloth, maps 14. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Price, 50 cents.) 





What was a few weeks ago the latest volume by the 
indefatigable Dr. Edward Everett Hale (he has since 
published two new social novels) is The Story of Massa- 
chusetts, in the series of histories of the states issued by 
the publishers of the work. Strictly speaking, it is not 
a complete or continuous history, but a historical reader, 
containing pleasant chapters on various episodes in the 
development of the Bay State; and as such,it might be 
used as a supplementary reading-book in the school or 
the home. (7454 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. iv, 359. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The extended history of ancient art by MM. Georges 
Perrot and Charles Chipiez/now includes five divisions, 
or ten volumes in all, devoted respectively to Egypt; 
Chaldea and Assyria; Pheenicie; Sardinia, Judea, Syria, 
and Asia Minor; and Persia, Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and 
Lycia,. Each two-volume division, as translated into 
English, is published by Chapman and Hall in London, 
and A. C. Armstrong & Son in New York, the price 
here being $14.59. M. Chipiez’s conjectural restorations 





appears; and » jnesident of a small college must be police- | look of the typical old Roman Catholic priest; in the 


fact that the pr 


of architectural masterpieces have attracted increasing 
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attention, and are now often copied in 
smaller books as perhaps the most conser- 
vative and relatively trustworthy attempts 
in a difficult field. Those of the Judean 
temples, etc., in the next-to-the-last di- 
vision, are of much interest to biblical 
students, and impress even a careless ex- 
aminer with a sense of the’ dignity of 
Hebrew architecture. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for-subscribers is 
152,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at anytime. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain wniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditionedon anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, ; 








EDUCATIONAL. 


one fat id 4 in Greek and Latin directed by 
H, E. SLAGENHAUP, Littlestown, Pa, 


M™= ANABLE’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German Boarding and a = School. 44th 
year. 1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES 


Wiil begin its 64th year Sept. 15. Terms pees eee. 
Apply to Miss PHILENA McKEEN, Andover, 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


Oe ee arn 
mou e re 
Haverford P. iY, Pa. exe 


Lake Erie oeominary 


PAINESVILLE, © OHIO. 
Early application 


WALNUT LANE ‘SCHOOL. 


Boarding, we and coll ratory for ‘girls. 
36th veer opens September Mor por civeular, address 
Mrs. THropora B. RICHARDS, Principal, 

Miss Saka Louise Tracy, A.M., Principal, 
Ger eota Philade!phia. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. - 


Veeatet 8. Both sexes, On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam h Electric li _ Endowed. Tweive 
courses. $200 a year. ay ber 6. For illustrated 
catalogue, write Rev. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


DO NOT STAMMER. 


Refer to John Wana Postmaste’ r-General, 
and George W. Childs, orderteeer Philadelphia 
Ledger. er also to John D. Wattles, publisher of 
The "Sunday School Times, 

Send for 54+-page pam — a FE. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Emstitute, 1033 Spr Garden Street, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOO Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 ‘Tremont Street, Boston, M 












































The Thomas Foreign Tour's. 
Choice of seven European tours, also four-in-hand 
coaching tri ares h england. Send four cents pos- 

tage to 202 Street, Philadelphia. 


Excursions at $195 and up. 

Best ticketing facilities, 

Choicest ocean berths by all 

® lines. Send for Tourist Ga- 

zette. aze ns, way, (Est. 1 ) 
tte.” H.G &Sons, 940 Broad N.Y. (Est. 1844. 

















EACH HOUSE, SEA GIRT, 
Will be o: 


N. Season 92. 
ned J June 28, by URIAH WELCH, 
of New York. directiy on the ocean front. 

ine groves and ceteaaten lawns adjacent. Most 

esirable seasbore resort on thecoast. Select patron- 
age. Addressin New York, the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
Address in ‘dress in Philadelphia, the Bellevue and Stratford. 





) & you “wish to advertise Fe to A anywher one atany 
time write to GRO. » No. 10 
Spruce St., New York. 





VERY one in need of information on the subject 

of advertising will do well to obtain a copy of 

“ Book for Advertisers,” 368 pases, price one dollar. 

Mailed, postage pat id, on receipt of price. Containsa 

careful compilation from theAmerican Newspaper Di- 

rectory of all the bes’ rsand class 

the circulation vation of every one, an 

- ——- about rates and other matters 
e business of advertising. Address 

 DVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce &t., 


USE BUSHNELL’S 

Perfect Letter Copying Books. 
No Press Required. 

See advertisement, page 272, April 23. 


Nw WwW ‘deine Pot of of Gola, $180; Qo Sidney" s 


Five Little e Living Grown Up, 41.50 ; sy’s Exact 
Truth ; Grace ton’s Parkertown Delegate, etc. 
Bend for catalogn . Loruror Co,, Pubs., Boston. 














ye shall be able to 
of the wicked? 












“Above all,taking the shield 
quench all 
Eph. 6:16. 


of faith, wherewith 
the fiery darts 





Words by Rev: Charley | Junkin- 
Mupic by WW: Gilchrist. 








This beautiful Floral Service was prepared for Children’s Day, but it is 
just as appropriate for anniversaries or other suitable occasions. 


The general plan of the service, and the words of the hymns, are by the 
Rev. Charles I. Junkin; while the music was written by Professor W. W. Gil- 
christ, so well known in musical circles as conductor and composer. 


Any number of copies of the service will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt 
of price. $3.00 per hundred copies; sample copies, 5 cents each. Address, 


Joun D. Warries, Publisher, 1031 Walnut Street, 5 Seated Pa. 











- For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s bien 


A 82 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. 


It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 


for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


International Sunday-school lessons, 


Issued quarterly. 
In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 


16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 


a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 


one which he would let alone. 


It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps, It is cheaper, even, 


than Lesson Leaves, Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; fouf 


cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 








JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











95 CENTS. 


UNCLE TOMS CABIN, 


Sold by booksellers, Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


IS. §. LIBRARY BOOKS— 


That are pure in tone! 

That stimulate and upbuilld character ! 

Effective co-workers with pastor, teacher, and parent! 
Suited to the young, they please the old! 

That invite the oft-repeated perusal ! 


SUCH Is THE CHARACTER OF THE BOOKS PUBLISHED 


BY 

THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco. 


Send for lists and catalogue. 





“THE BIBLE IN A NUTSHELL,” 
‘* BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE BIBLE,” 
‘AN EPITOME OF THE BIBLE,” 


Are some of the expressions made about President 
Schaltze’s Books of the Bible Analyzed. Of it 
The Sunday School Times has said: “ The value of a 
book is not always directl proportioned to its size 

and cost. Such will very likely “ true of this modest 
little hand phiet. It is a clear, logical, trust- 
wortby, and instructive account of the canonical 
a, their authorship, their purpose, and their con- 

n 

Religious papers, without exception, have most 
heartily recommended it as a welcome and efficient 
aid to Bible reading and study. 


One copy, postpaid........... 21c. 
Five copies, postpaid.....$1.00. 


To aid its introduction into Sunday-schools, I will 
make a special price for larger lots. 


E. F. COBB, 
102 8S. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





™e Sabbath Outlook ; + Yovedtotsabbath fi ~ Wing 
SRS emule peal ae 








E. & S. TEACHERS’ BIBLE, No. 2188. 


Printed in Brevier aaa, on thin white 





Ee s.B YOUNG & 00. Cooper Union, a _ 





THE BAKER& TAYLORCO. 


Publishers, 
740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Books treating the Great Questions 
of the Day relating to the Church, 
the State, and the Conditions and 
Tendencies of American Civilization. 
Send for Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars. 


Mrs, Crafts's Primary Teacher's Quarterly, 


40 cents a year; 10 cents a quarter. 
WAaRDé DRU (MOND, naw x RK CITY. 


GENUINE “ OXFORD wi 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


B@ Send for catalogu 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 5 33 17th Street, New York. 


BOOKS 








Catlog LATEST approved 
Sunday-school books NOW 
READY. Sent free. Address 


D. B. RIVER PUB, CO., Albany, N. ¥. 
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CHILDREN OF THE GOSPEL. 
FAR AS A LILY, 
HAPPY CHumLDREN'S DAY, 
THE CHILDREN'S JUBILEE. 
AL FSAST OF FLOWERS. 
THE CHILD COUNSELOR. 
FLORAL SERMONS. 
THE CHILDREN OF ZION. 


Eight Children’s Day Services, each 
one a Gem. Music, Recitations, etc. 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 100, 


John J. Hood, Pacts 


SI SAECO O ROSSI bet atatat 
Children’s Day Services. 
“THE FIRM FOUNDATION.” 


A NEW AND ORIGINAL SERVICE FOR 
CHILDREN'S DAY. 


Arranged by W. L. Mason, 
be. each, postpaid. vee a 100, not prepaid, 


“Character r Building,” 


ASERVICEOF SCRIPTURE RECITATION, BONG, 
AND SYMBOLICA L EXERCISES, 
Arranged by W. L. Mason. 


Price same as Fifm Foundation. 


THE GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM C@O., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


NOT TOO LATE TO ORDER 
HULL’S 
Children’s Day Service No. 8. 
“THE CROWNED CROSS.” 


Music can be learned in two rehearsals. If @ sup- 
ply is ordered without seeing a copy, you can return 
them at our expense, if not satisfactory. 


This is our very best number. 


Price, 5 cents; $4.00 per hundred. By mail, post- 
paitl, $4. 50 per hundred. Address, 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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(Floral Praise, No. 10.) 


A Jubilee with Flowers. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


A service of Scripture and Song. 16 pages. 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 
Previous issues at same price. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York, 


ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. Siew 
day-echools. 192 pages. Soaep le LA. , 3 cents; 
boards. Gives perfect satis on, THE 

W. W. Watney Co., Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 


Price, 








4 SERVICES. Threesample copies free 
to those interested ; also specimen es 
“The New Song,” the latest sing ing 
book for the Sunday-school, etc. Geo 

Rosche & Co., 178 State St. , Chicago, Th. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the MusicaL 
VISITOR, containing anthems. 
THE HE JOMN C! CHURCH co., Cincinnati, o. 


EVES 3.83 








s tested free by mail. New method. Send 
=a Re test card. KEENE OPT, 
Co., 150 pita ane aver Boston, Mass. 











Yale Lectures 


| ON THE 
| 
| 


Sunday- School. 


The Sunday-school : Its Origin, Mission, Meth- 
ods, and Auxiliaries. By H. Clay Trum- 
BULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 


Every pastor, superintendent, and 
thoughtful Sunday-school teacher will 
| wish to possess this book sooner or 
later. It deals with the principles 
underlying the Sunday-school as an 
institution, and with its relations to 
the family, to the pulpit, and to other 
spheres of church work, 
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These lectnres will not —~ 4. hold their own 
in the brilliant series of Leman her 
tures before the Yale Divinity School but they 
stand alone on merits of their own asthe unique 
presentation of a subject which has not re 
received so worthy a treatment. The volume | 
is prepases for convenient use, with a biblio- | 
graphical and topical index.’ —The Independent. 





| A ‘book of 415 pages. 
| inches. Mdndeentely bound in cloth, | 
Price, $1.50. For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 4 
1031, Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Size, 845} 
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hen wa lh sre 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 1 pe geoeny! week'y 
. atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. rates include poglage: 
RI I We NO WORE S sicciessreec cs ccccece covapesqereseoee 08 $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full paymeut 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any schoo or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de 
, at the following yearly club rates: 
For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in a package to one address, 


SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one son only, aud no names can be written or 
prio on the separate papers. 


The pagers foraciub may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents euch, when 80 de- 


The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
achoo!l get their mail matter from one office, aud 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly, ‘This applics to 

Kage clnbs, at the fiftv-cent rate, to the extent thar 
arge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub of either 
er, The free copies for package clubs cannot 

wes Se sent separately, but will be Included in the 


e. 

PeXddiions may be made at any time to a claub—such 

additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 

be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools thatare open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, atparaiely, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do no 
have this privilege, but any snch may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying | cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order aty extra 
conv of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five Cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
chem poreon will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


All addresses should include 


e r will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, uniess by special request. ‘The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be diecontinned at the 


expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one tissue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to exam 


gent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


paper to en- 
ne it, will be 





The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Vostal Union at 
the followlitg rates, which include tage: 

One copy, one year, shillings. 


‘T'wo or more copies, one year, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
r one or more copies, 6shillings each. . 

Po secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the Individual addresses, or in a 

kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers, 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
paper to be malled direct from Philadelphia to the 


6shbillings each, 


subscribers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 











Outfit that very properly contains a supply of 


MH 9 Root 
Hires’ geet 
which adds to the enjoymenit of all the other 


dainties;and makes a picnic a picnic indeed, 
A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons of this 


adfallan aha 






ine 
know 
Pearline do the work. 
along. 


Send 
it Back 


honeste~s. 





Your druggist does not 
spread his plasters or gela- 
tine-coat his pills. He knows 
that such work is better done 
in a factory. 

Some try to make an Emul- 
sion of cod-liver oil; but they 
cannot make one like Scott’s 
Emulsion—they'll find it out 
some day. 

There is no secret in what 
it is made of; there is a 
knack in making it. That 
knack is Scott’s Emulsion, 

There is a book on carRE- 
FUL LIVING that you ought to 
read. Shall we sendit? Free. 


Scorr & 

New York 

_ Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, 1. 


Bown, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
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r AN EARLY RESORT TO f 
Winchester's Hypophosphite 
oF LIMsm A sOoDaA. 
will prevent the development of Pulmonary 
Diseases in those predisposed to them and 
produce speedy relief in the incipient stages; 

while in every stage relief is probable, 

Price $1.00 per bottle. Send for Circular. 
Itis a Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most delicate stomach, 
BOLD BY DHRUGGIsTs. 
WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 


A House. | 
mi. N{# 2) Hard work or easy 
2in niofi work, just as you 
2 choose. If you find it 








won't use Pearline. 
rather waste your time and your 


om and scrubbing. Of course 

it’s 

was invented—that’s why Pearl- 

is a household word. You don’t 

how ‘easy it can be, until you let 
Then house-cleaning slips right 

It is over before you know it. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never 


and if your r sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
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price 25 cents. 


E. W. HOYT & CO, 





LOWELL, MASS. 
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P. O. Box 289. i aieiene xco. 
“ MARTY" FRENCH RAT TRAP 


from ten to 
thirty rats in one 
night; one man re- 
siz hundred in 
eighteen days; anoth- 
er eighty in twenty- 
four hours. Bewareof 

imitations, get the genuine “ Marty" trap, see that my 
name is on each trap before buying. Family size, $2; 
hotel or storesize,$4. Sent pony paaress, prepele, of 
receipt of price. A. W. PAINE, 106 Keekman 
St..New York; 5 Myrtle Av.,Brooklyn, N.Y. 


House Furnishing 


has many branches. We gupsumipate our entire re- 
sources wall je Pretty e! lects—new designs. 
100 pa dy pay Peony Prices, 5 to 50c, a roll. 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila, 
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Hints on Child -Training. 


By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 
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perience of a Christian educator, 
ing of children, as*distinct from 
school or the Sunday-school. 





wery popular beverage. 
Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of larger profit, tells you some other kind 
is “* just as good "——"tis false. No imitation 


fs as good as the genuine H 
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important as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 
teachers, Those who have not had 
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This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 


Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
| experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 

The Christian Register, of Boston, savs: “ This book is not the work ot 

The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 

and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 


It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
many who have, will find its pages full of interegt and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pustisuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


in the sphere of the home train- 
their teachings in the week-day 


There is as much 


Dr. Trumbull's object is, 
He respects the individuality ot 


The spirit of the book throughout is 
experience with children, as well as 
size 7145 % inches, beautifully | 


$1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
Canvassers wanted. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


eS ae «Va a 
“CONSIDER THE LILIES OF 
THE FIELD.” 

[By Christina G@. Rossetti. ] 


Flowers preach to us if we will hear :— 
The rose saith in the dewy morn ;: 
I am most fair : 

Yet all my loveliness is born 
Upon a thorn. 

The poppy saith amid the corn : 
Let but my scarlet head appear 
And I am held in scorn ; 

Yet juice of subtle virtue lies 
Within my cup of curious dyes. 
The lilies say: Behold how we 
Preach without words of purity. 
The violets whisper from the shade 
Which their own leaves have made : 
Men scent our fragrance on the air, 
Yet take no heed 

Of humble lessons we would read. 


But not alone the fairest flowers : 
The merest grass 

Along the roadside where we pass, 
Lichen and moss and sturdy weed, 
Tell of his love who sends the dew, 
The rain and sunshine too, 

To nourish one small seed. 





PAUL AS A MAN. 


“The Preacher and His Models,” by James 
Stalker, D.D.) 


[From 


Paul would, in all probability, have 
made a notable figure in history, even if 
he had never become a Christian; and, 
although he himself delighted to refer all 
that he becgme and did to Christ, it is 
evident that the big nature of the man 
entered also as a factor into his Christian 
history. 

Once at least St. Paul recognizes this 
point of view himself, when he says that 
God separated him to his service from 
his mother’s womb. In Jeremiah’s mind 
the same idea was awakened still more 
distinctly at the time of his call, when 
Jehovah said to dim, “ Before I formed 
thee in the belly I knew thee, and, before 
thou camest forth out of the womb, I 
sanctified thee, and I ordained thee a 
prophet unto the nations.” This implies 
that, in the original formation of his body 
and mind, God conferred on him those 
gifts which made him capable of a great 
career. Here we touch on one of the 
deepest mysteries of existence. ... 

ndoubtedly St. Paul was one of these 
favorites of fortune. Nature designed him 
in her largest and noblest mold, and hid 
in his composition a spark of celestial 
fire. This showed itself in a certain ten- 
sion of purpose and flame of energy which 
marked his whole career. He was never 


‘one of those pulpy, shapeless beings who 


are always waiting on circumstances to 
determine their form; he was rather the 
stamp itself, which impressed its image 
and superscription on circumstances. 

1. He was a supremely ethical nature. 
This, perhaps, was his fundamental pecu- 
liarity. Life could under no circumstances 
have seemed to him atrifle. The sense of 
responsibility was strong in him from the 
beginirting. He was trained in a strict 
school; for the law of life prescribed to 
the race of which he was a member was 
a severe one; but he responded to it, and 
there never was a time when the deepest 
passion of his nature was not to receive 
the approvalof God. Touching the right- 
eousness which was in the law, he was 
blameless, After his conversion, he laid 
bare unreservedly the sins of -his past; 
but there were none of those dalliances 
with the flesh to confess, into which soft 
and self-indulgent natures easily fall. He 
could never have allowed himself that 
which would have robbed him of his self- 
respect. His sense of honor was keen. 
When, in his subsequent life, he was 
accused of base things,—lying, hypocrisy, 
avarice, and darker sins,—he felt intense 

ain, crying out like one wounded; and 

e hurled the accusations from him with 
the energy of a self-respecting nature, ‘It 
was always his endeavor to keep a con- 
science void of offense, not only towards 
God, but also fowards men; and one of 
his most frequently reiterated injunctions 
to those whn were in any way witnesses 
for Christ, was to seek to approve them- 
selves as honest men even to those who 
were without. ... 

2. St. Paul’s intellectual gifts are so 
universally recognized that it is hardly 
worth while to refer to them... . But in 
the meantime I remark, that his intellec- 
tual make was not at all that usually as- 
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sociated in our minds with the aystem- 
builder. 

It was, indeed, massive, thorough, and 
severe. But it was not in the least degree 
stiff and pedantic. It was, ou the contrary, 
an intellectof marvelous flexibility. ‘here 


-was no material to which it could not 


adapt itself, and no feat which it could not 
perform. You may observe this, for ex- 
ample, in the diverse ways in which he 
addresses. different audiences. In one 
town he has to address a congregation of 
Jews; in another a gathering of heathen 
rustics ; in a third, a crowd of philosophers. 


To the Jews he iny ariably speaks, to begin }. 


with, about the heroes of their national 
history ; ; to the ignorant heathen he talks 
about the weather and the crops; and to 
the Athenians he quotes their own poets 
and delivers a high-strung oration; yetin 
every case he arrives naturally at his own 
— ect, and preaches the gospel to each 
ience in the language of its own famil- 
iat ideas. Even outside of his own peculiar 
sphere altogether, St. Paul was equal to 
every occasion. During his voyage to 
Rome, when the skill of the sailors was 
baffled and the courage of the soldiers 
worn out by the long-continued stress of 
weather, he alone remained cheerful and 
clear-headed, he virtually became captain 
of the ship, and he saved the lives of his 
fellow-passengers over and over again. 
We think of the intellect of the system- 
builder as cold. But there is never any 


coldness about St. Paul’s mind. On the | 


contrary, it is always full of life, and all 
on fire. He can, indeed, reason closely 
and continuously; but, every now and 
then, his thought bursts up through the 
argument like a flaming geyser, and falls 
in showers of sparks, Tien the argument 
resumes its even tenor again; but these 
outbursts are the finest passages in St. 
Paul. In the same way, Shakespeare, I 
have observed, while moving habitually 
on a high level of thought and music, 
will, every now and then, pause, and, 
spreading his wings, go soaring and sing- 

like a lark sheer up into the blue. 
When the thought which has lifted him 
racefully descends and: 
resumes on the former level; but these 
flights are the finest passages in Shake- 
speare. 

8.. The intellectual superiority of St. 
Paul is universally acknowledged; and 
to those who only know him at a distance 
this is his outstanding peculiarity, But 
the close student of his life and character 
knows,-that, great as he was in intellect, 
he was equally great in heart, perhaps 
even greater. Oneof the subtlest students 
of his life, the late Adolphe Monod, of the 
French Church, has fixed on this as the 
key to his character. He calls him the 
Man of Tears, and shows with great per- 
suasiveness, that herein lay the secret of 
his power. 

It is certainly remarkable, when you 
begin to look into the subject, how often 
we see St. Paul in the emotional mood, 
and even in tears. In his famous address 
to the Ephesian elders, he reminded them 
that he had served the Lord among them 
with many tears, and again, that he had 
not ceased to warn every one night and 
day with tears. It is not what we should 
have expected in a man of such intellec- 
tual power. But this makes his tears all 
the more impressive. When a weak, 
effeminate man weeps, he only makes 
himself ridiculous; but it is a different 
spectacle when a man like St. Paul is seen 
weeping, because we know that the strong 
nature could not have been bent except 
by a storm of feeling. 

His affection for his converts is some- 
thing extraordinary. . . . His epistles to 
them are, in many places, as like as they 
can be to love-letters. Listen to the 
terms in which he addresses them: “ Ye 
are in our heart to die and live with you;” 
“Twill very gladly spend and be spent 
for you, though, the more abundantly I 
love you, the less I be loved.”. .. 

To his fellow-laborers in the Gospel es- 
pecially, his heart went out in unbounded 
affection. The long lists of greetings at 
the close of his epistles, in which the char- 
acters and services of individuals are 
referred to with such an overflowing 
generosity, and yet with such fine dis- 


‘crimination, are unconscious monuments 


to the largeness of his heart» He could 
hardly mention a fellow-worker without 
breaking forth into a glowing panegyric: 
“ Whether any do inquire of Titus, he is 
my partner and fellow-helper concerning 
you; or our brethren be inquired of, they 
are the messengers of the churches and 
the glory of Christ.” 


’ 





THIS 
60 Cents. 





Larcer Quantity, 
Berrer QuALity, 
On ty 25 Cents. 


T COST 


Gold Dust 


IS POWDERED SOAP AT BAR SOAP PRICES. 


No Sane 
Woman 


would pay 12 cents a pound for Pow- 
dered Soap when she could buy it In 
bars for 6 cents, though every woman 
knows’ that Powdered soap is handler 
and better than soap in bars or cakes. 
But when a woman can buy Powdered 
soap for the SAME PRICE as bar soap, 
of course she takes the Powdered soap 
for it does y 4 her work and the other 
i is no work at all. 


WASHING 
POWDER 


It is sold by every 


enterprising grocer in wholesale packages (4 Ibs.) for 25 CENTS. 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
ALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRA f) 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND; ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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~ TORREY RAZORS 


world over, 


other, but send for ere how to select, sharpen, and keep a Razor in orders 


Are sold under a GUARANTEE to shave the hardest beard with ease. 


TORREY STROPS 


Are recognized as THE BEST for sharpening Razors the 


If the dealer will not supply you, DON’T take any 
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MANUFACTURED IN THE WORLD FROM $175, 


PERMONTH ANDSNES 150, 
EASYASAB-C Fi#S=PIANOS 


Put fi in your pocket. If you ¥ will write fo 


our catalogue, we can prove ou 
and give you facts that will asto 


r statements 
onish you. 


Visit our immense factories and make your 
wn selection. All purchaser’s BOAT ONCE. 
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Delays are dangerous. 
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~ CHURCH “FURNISHINGS. 


~ CHURCH FURNITURE. 














Romanesque and Gothic sets, ranging in price 
from $37.00 to $500.00. The ‘largest stock of 
pulpits and platform chairs in the United States. 

Book of full-page designs mailed for five 2 c. stamps. 


ion, Mass. 





FLAGS 
SISCO B 


AND BANNERS. 
. Baltimore, Md. 
catalogue, 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 
Bost 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


BAXTER C. SWAN 


CHURCH, HALL xp LODGE 
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Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


An artificial food for babies should contain 
every element of nutrition in proper proportion, 
in order that the growing child may receive 
nourishment that produces a pro iment of 
muscle, bone and flesh. Horlick’s Malted Milk 
is such a food, it is made of the best cows’ milk 
combined with wheat and barley, specially 
prepared and adapted to the needs of the 


Healthy 


growing baby, who when fed upon it (not 
over- eh), is far less liable to attacks of Cholera- 
Infantum and Marasmus than when other arti- 
ficial or starchy foods are used. 


Babies 


in good health are never cross and 
Fretful days and restless nights are o 
symptoms of coming trouble. 


wong 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 


to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. _ 


000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS: DAYLIGHT 


or wNOMAN'® tt SHADOWS. oF NEW YORK 


RACINE, Wis. 





Baeue wt 
By Reo. 


arias ieee 
ev. Lyman ‘Abbott, D.D. 


Christian love and faith. 


7 rep ite, 
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Women : . g; 7 gute Wanted," not 
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OUR COLUMBUS BOOK 


is the MASTERPIECE of MODERN LITERA- 
TURE. GIFTED AUTHORS. Over 700 pages. 
Matchless illustrations, including 350 engravings on 
wood. 32 heliograyvures. 12 colored plates. 
It is winning golden opinions on all sides. Outset, 
$1.00. BIG DISCOUNTS. ACT QUICK. 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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elegant pictures. ces, $1.75 to $3.75. 


asiest seller on earth. Maclusive Ady M iberai 
terms, freight paid; illustrated circular free 
Keystone Pub. Co., 236 8. 8th &t., Phila., Pa, 
WANTED to sell 


AGENTS our RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Splendid terms to workers. Send for illustra- 

ted circulars t© American Pablishing Co., 

Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 
Sample 


MUST I H VE & ert A ie) free by mall 
pay A Fiavented, bey a weighing & = eagerulicled. 8 


PAYING THING for A is our PHOTO. 
GRAPH FAMILY RD PICTURE, 
We give you liberal terms. Adress i 3. 


©.P. OORT SCO... 514658 SeBersen St.. 
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unequaled for amps, con® leads. 
erpesteteettee tte ae 
Times, and send 166. in stamps to Joseph Dixen Crucible Com 
pany, Jersey Clty, N.J., for samples worth double monep 
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THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 
ourself.” About half of your toil can be avoided 
the use of 


SAPOLIO. 


It doesn’t make us tired to tell abont the merits 
of Sapolio. Thousands of women in the United 
Statos thank us every hour of their lives for having 
told them of Sapolio. 


Its uso saves many weary hours of toil in house. 
cleaning. ‘ No. 82. 


FERRIS’ GO0e SENSE waists 


Are made in A VARIETY OF SHAPES,—to 
AtSHORT, MEDIUM, and LONG WAISTS. 
The Only Comfortable. 


s 
‘ 
The toes are not distorted as 


by the old style stocking, and 
‘the big toe, having room enough, stays inside. 
’ Sold by Dealers or by Mail. 
Men's: 4pairs of medium cotton; 8 pairs cot. 
ton ; 2 pairs soft e, merino or worsted, $1.00 
Women’s: Black cotton or Balbriggan, 50c. 
Mention size shoe, 4nd whether man’s or woman’s. 
dilustrated Booklet on 


let on application. 
COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Clean fast”’ 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 
Try our special values. 

Men's 3 hose, ladies’ hose, 
and children’s by and 
ribbed hose, 3 pafr for $1.00 

THE CLEAN FAST 
HOSIERY CO., 











«The New Shape 
in Hosiery. 


The Most Durable. 





927 Broadway, New York; 
107 State Street, Chicago; 

145 Tremont Street, Boston ; 
62 Euclid Av., Cleveland,o. 
241 Race St.. Cincinnati, O. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Largest importersand dealers ia Dry Goods, Millinery, 
eto. Inthe nited States, send forsamplesand prices. 








AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 


a; VD: 18" 
CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims. 
Surpias over all Liabilities,.... 307,152.28 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 18092. 
$3,093,540.53. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P, PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas, 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 

Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Jos. K. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samnel Welsh, 
Alexander Biddle, Charies 8. Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale, Jr. 


OUR BOOK ON INVESTMENTS 
we send /reetoinquirers. THE PROVIDENT 
TRUST CO., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 

Mention The Sunday School Times. 


' os ms . 
The leading ( a L nen * 


papers are | and Bunker Hill. 
’ WRITE ? Quality *uperior. Price moderate. If 

your stationer does not keep them, send 
6c. for samples. Samuel Ward Co., Boston, Mass 






































“Come, put away your silken thread, 
Sweet Dorothy,” the young man said, 
And knelt before the maid. 


He praised her snowy gown so fair, 
Her lily hand, her shining hair,— ; 
““Whence comes their charm?” he said. 


The maid replied with laughing tone,— 
“Nature’s been kind to me, I own. 

A secret for your ear alone— 

It will not fill you with surprise, 

In Ivory Soap the magic lies.” 


CopvriGut 18q1, BY Tue Procrer & Gamaie Co. : 


TO EXCHANGE HARVEY PROPERTY. © 
FREE WE SEND FREE A MAP OF HARVEY 


with printed matter giving full information of this 
wonderful temiperance town, that p: in the near future to all others in this gountry 
for the thrift, intelligence, and prosperity of its citizens, and of thé woudérful advances in real 
estate. Harvey is situated only twenty minutes from the World's Fair grounds, and will. be 
headquarters for Christian and temperance people during the fair. 

We will exchange lots or houses at cash prices for any clear property, taking half the value 
in trade, and give time on balance. 

Write for plats and full information. Prices will soon be advanced. Now is the time to buy. 


M. M. BROWN, 


Room 1111 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, III. 

















“As if ‘made by fairy | hands ” are 
the Kayser Patent Finger Tipped 
Silk Gloves —for while the “Rein- 
forced tip” is invisible to the eye, 
yet there is no wear out to them. 
Every pair guaranteed. The “tips” 
* * * 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the manufacturer, Jutius Kayser, 
___ New York, and he will see that you get them. 


ag “THREE BEE” BLACKING & “ROYAL POLISH” 


Use these goods'in your family and you may SECURE, POSTPAIO, one or both 
of the neat paper-covered books, 


“BIXBY’S HOME SONGS.’ 


‘Thése books contain words and ’ 
tmusic, and are designed as Souve- 
nire to consumers of our goods in all 
parts of the world, and an acknowl- 
edgment of the increased patronage 
which they have given a 


outwear the gloves. 


————— _ 





OUR PLAN. 


WE PROPOSE, during the year 
|] 1992, co MAIL. POSTPAID, OWE 
)] of THESE BOOKS to any person 
in the United States or Canads 
sending os 2 TWO-CENT 


STAMPS, PROVIDED they are 


accompanied by FIVE COLORED 


LABELS taken from the upper side 


of the lids of boxes containing 
BIxBY's “THREE BEE" 


Blackiog, for meo’s sboes, or from 
the sides of the bottles containing 
BIXBY'S “ ROYAL POLISH.” 


Se for ladies’ and children’s shoes. 
We require this as an evidence that the books go direes to consumers of 
our s. The labels may be readily removed y submerging the lids or 
bottles in water over night. State which book (No. } or No. 2) is desired. 
Those who wish to secure both books may do so by sending us Ten Cents 
in Postage Stamps, accompanied by 4 ‘ive Labels as stated above. 
When our patrons abroad send for the books the labels should be accom- 
panied by stamps of their country double the value of U. 8. A. stamps. 
BIXBy’S “THREE BEE" BLACKING and “ROYAL POLISH" 


are Vo ey goods and sold everywhere at popular prices. If have not 
tri se articles, it will pay you to buy the quantity fran which you cap 
gemove the labels and secure one of these books. Address , 


8. M. BIXBY & 00., 194 @ 196 HESTER STREET. NEW YORK, U.S. A. 





























The Birds. began to sing 
The praises of 
Bird’s Custard Powder. 


An English Table Luxury, 
Providing Dainties in Endless Variety 
The Choicest. Dishes 
and the Richest Custard 
Without Eggs. 


Try a 25c. packet, which will make 
four pints of custard. If your Grocer 
cannot supply you, send direct to the 
Wholesale Depot in New York for Bird’s 
Dollar Sample Box, 


Containing :— 

A packet of Bird’s Custard Powder, 
sufficient to make four pints of the richest 
custard without eggs. 

A packet of Bird’s Blanc-mange Powder, 
enough for three large Blanc-manges of a 
pint each. 

A tin of Bird's Concentrated Egg Powder, 
equal to thirty new-laid eggs. 

A canister of Bird's Giant Baking Powder, 
which will go twice as far as ordinary baking 
powder, and is guaranteed free from alum, 
ammonia, or any irapurity whatsoever, 

This Dollar Sample Box is intended solely 
to introduce Bird’s English Specialties into 
American Homes, and cannot be purchased 
retail, and Messrs. Birp will not be able 
to supply more than one sample box to each 
household, Remember the object in view 
is to distribute samples of the Special Do- 
mestic. Luxuries for which Bird’s name 
stands first and foremost as a guarantee for 
Purity and High Quality. 

A.remittance of one dollar to Messrs. 
Brrp & Son’s, 2 Wooster Sr., N. Y., 
will bring the Sample Box EXPRESSED 
Free, of Charge If any dissatisfaction, 
the money will be willingly refunded, pro- 
viding the goods are sent intact. 


Dew Drop 
Canned Goods 





NW. W. BROWN & CO. 
103 Arch St. Philada. Pa. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


" No trouble, no pa eet? ready. Putupin i db 
tin cans at 7&c, STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I@HTED 











Oe  —————— — 


HEALTHFUL 


HAPPINESS 


There is no exercise so 
healthful, so joyful, with 
so much of Nature’s ex- 
hilaration—so sensible, so 
fascinating—so popular— 
Cycling is the. monarch of 
sports—the Columbia, the 
king-of strengthful light- 
ness—the accumulation of 
bicycled everything—All 
About Columbias free on 
application to any Colum- 
bia agent,or sent by mail 
for two two-cent stamps. 
Pope Mfg. Co., 221 Co 
lumbus ,Ave., Boston. 





$9 LUBURG'S FACTORIES 





's Bicycles, 
21 ac 


Hi. 32s, 385 N St. 


Pa. 





e oublisher su 


refund bers any money that they lose thereby. 


The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 





